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Chronicle 


The War.—The long expected renewal of the German 
offensive began on July 15. It was launched on a fifty- 
five mile front on both sides of Reims, from Chateau- 
Thierry to Massige, and in it were 
used, according to credible estimates, 
not less than 500,000 men. East of 
Reims, in the Champagne district, it met such stubborn 
resistance that it made no progress whatever and soon 
came to a halt. North of Reims no serious fighting took 
place. 

West of Reims the principal effort was made and gained 
considerable success. Between Chateau-Thierry and 
Jaulgonne the Germans crossed the Marne and advanced 
three miles, but the Americans immediately started a 
counter-attack and drove the Germans back across the 
river, recapturing all the lost territory and taking 1,100 
prisoners. This achievement has attracted wide comment, 
because it is the first instance in which a counter-attack 
has been successfully made on a large scale during the 
first day of a great drive. 

Between Jaulgonne and Reims the French slowly but 
steadily retired before the German attack, yielding 
ground but making the advance very costly for the enemy. 
As a consequence, the Germans crossed the Marne at 
a number of points and occupied territory south of the 
river from Jaulgonne to Oeuilly, advancing on a front 
of about fifteen miles at some points as much as four 
miles. Before the offensive the battle line turned north at 
Chatillon-sur-Marne and ran to Vrigny, southwest of 
Reims. On this sector also the French gave way, aban- 
doning from one to five miles on a front of about twelve 
miles. On both sectors the French resistance stiffened 
and on July 17 the drive came to a complete halt. 

Early in the morning of July 18 the Allied forces, con- 
sisting of Americans, of whom 200,000 are officially re- 
ported to have been in action, and a large body of 
French, launched a counter-offensive, 
which began west of Soissons, from 
Fontenoy to Belleu Woods, and 
gradually extended from the Aisne to the Marne. An 
average advance of more than seven miles, with a pene- 
tration reaching ten miles at a number of points, had been 
made on this twenty-two mile front, before the German 
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Second Battle of 
the Marne 


resistance had stiffened sufficiently to offer any serious 
obstacle. At the same time the Allied forces counter-at- 
tacked on the fifteen mile front south of the Marne, from 
Chateau-Thierry to Oeuilly, recaptured all the territory 
they had lost earlier in the week and drove the Germans 
north of the Marne. Between the Marne and Reims 
the French and Italians have regained the territory lost 
in the vicinity of Marfaux, including the town itself. 

The Germans are now in a dangerous situation. They 
are being forced back at every point on both sides of the 
salient which had its apex at Chateau-Thierry. They 
have lost this town and been driven three miles north of 
it. The initiative has passed completely from them to 
General Foch, and unless they can check the advance of 
the Allied troops in the sectors south of Soissons and 
Reims and along the Marne, they will be forced to make 
a costly and difficult and perhaps disastrous retreat. 
American troops have taken 17,000 prisoners and 560 
cannon. 

In Palestine, on July 13, the Turks attacked and pene- 
trated the British positions at the crossings of the Jordan 
and along the Abu Tellul ridges north of Jericho. They 
were repulsed and in the British 
counter-attack the lost positions were 
regained. The Italians have extended 
their gains in Albania, having captured Point Iosi. In 
Italy and Macedonia the Allies have had some local suc- 
cesses. 

Acting in accordance with powers conferred by the 
new constitution, the Council of State in Haiti has voted 
unanimously for a declaration of war on Germany. This 
action was taken at the request of the 
President of the republic, and is the 
sequel, long delayed, of that Govern- 
ment’s protest against Germany’s unrestricted submarine 
warfare and of Germany’s refusal to grant compensa- 
tion for the loss of life by eight Haitians who were on 
board the French steamship Montreal when that vessel 
was torpedoed by a German submarine. Twenty-two 
nations have declared war on Germany. 


Other War 
Fronts 
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Belgium.—Belgium celebrated on July 21 the eighty- 
seventh anniversary of her independence. Throughout 
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the world, and particularly in the allied countries, her 
national holiday received recognition. 
Many American cities did homage to 
Belgium’s undaunted love of liberty 
by keeping her Independence day. President Wilson 
once again voiced the sentiments of the American people 
in the following message which he sent on the occasion 
to King Albert and his subjects: 


Independence 


Day 


On this day, sacred in the annals of Belgium, the hearts of 
my countrymen beat in sympathy with the Belgian people, with 
whom we are linked in the resolute struggle to conserve the 
rights and liberties of free communities. Your country has been 
torn asunder before by alien oppression and by attempted dom- 
ination, and beneath the searing blasts of oppression has learned 
to prize and develop the qualities that stimulate a true-hearted 
people to assume among the powers that high place that rightly 
belongs to free and independent nations. 

[ join with my countrymen in extending to your Majesty and 

to the people of Belgium, who have so nobly given their lives 
and treasure for the safeguarding of national freedom and equal 
justice, heartfelt greetings on this auspicious day in the confi- 
dence that it presages for re-enfranchised Belgium a still greater 
and more glorious place in the proud annals of human achieve- 
ment in the paths of liberty. 
So confident is Belgium in the restoration that will mark 
the successful completion of the work to which twenty- 
two nations are pledged, that plans have already been 
formulated and are being perfected for the rebuilding 
of her dismantled and ruined cities. The day peace is 
won the rehabilitation will begin. 


France.—On July 17 M. Duval, director of the news- 
paper Bonnet Rouge, was executed for treasonable actions 
against the Government. He was accused of taking 
money from German bankers, said to 
have been obtained by him in Switzer- 
land, where he had gone with pass- 
ports given him by the Minister of the Interior, M. 
Malvy. “ That’s the little affair, is it?”’ he said, as he 
was about to face the firing squad. His execution is the 
second growing out of the propaganda known as “ Bolo- 
ism” or “defeatism.” Almereyda, the editor of the 
Bonnet Rouge, as it may be recalled, died mysteriously 
in prison under circumstances pointing to suicide. Soon 
after the execution of Bolo Pasha the trial of Duval and 
six other defendants began. The latter received prison 
terms ranging from two to ten years. 

In connection with the same charges of active pro- 
Germanism and of complicity in the Bonnet Rouge case, 
M. Malvy, the former Minister of the Interior, was on 
July 16 placed under trial before the French Senate, sit- 
ting as a High Court. Malvy had for years been the 
Caillaux nominee in the French Government, and through 
the occult power of his masonic master was able contin- 
uously to hold his office amid all the changes of Govern- 
ment that took place about him. The suppression of the 
Bonnet Rouge at last led to his resignation. The charge 
of direct treason in connection with the Bonnet Rouge 
case and of inciting mutinies in the army was finally 
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dropped on July 18 and in place of it was substituted the 
accusation of “culpable negligence and criminal dis- 
regard of the duties of the Minister of the Interior.” The 
greatest punishment that now can be inflicted upon him, 
if found guilty, will be life imprisonment. The prose- 
cuting attorney charges Malvy with being merely the 
clerk of a former public man. The former Premier him- 
self, Joseph Caillaux, who is in prison, has written to the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies renewing his re- 
quest that the trial which he is awaiting on charges of 
communicating with the enemy may take place speedily. 
He complains of police machinations which he says are 
being set on foot to “reach” him. During the exhaus- 
tive review of Malvy’s activities by the prosecuting attor- 
ney Caillaux’s name was frequently mentioned. 


Ireland.—Senator Lewis of Illinois recently presented 
to the Senate a petition said to have been signed by 
600,000 people, calling upon President Wilson and Con- 
gress to demand of Great Britain 
Ireland’s immediate independence. 
The petition had been circulated by 
The Friends of Irish Freedom, and it was the Senator’s 
wish that it should be inserted in the Congressional 
Record. The petition reads as follows: 


Petition to 
Congress 


We, as American citizens, respectfully state to the Govern- 
ment of the United States that Ireland is a distinct nation, de- 
prived of her liberty and held in submission by England by mili- 
tary power alone. As America has entered the war for the 
preservation of democracy and the freedom of small national- 
ities, this Government is in honor bound to apply this principle 
impartially in all cases of people held in subjection, whether they 
be under the jurisdiction of Germany, like Belgium, or of Eng- 
land, like Ireland. As America cannot be a party to any scheme 
of world peace which withholds from any nation the God- 
given right of freedom, the only final settlement must be the 
complete independence of Ireland. America has the right by 
her entry into the war to demand it from England, not in the 
peace conference at the close of the war but now. 

We therefore respectfully urge upon the President and Con- 
gress the necessity and good policy of giving a great example 
to the world by insisting that England shall grant {reland com- 
plete independence. We earnestly hope, like Cuba, Ireland will 
be made free by the action of America. 


Senator King of Utah declared his opposition to the 
reading of the petition. It was an attempt, he said, by 
a number of people to assault one of our allies, Great 
Britain. There were a number of traitors, so-called 
Irishmen, in this country, and this petition was in line 
with the propaganda carried on by that element, the Sinn 
Feiners, against our allies. In reply Senator Lewis de- 
clared that the signers were not traitors. “ My city does 
not have any traitors,” said the Senator, “ and these Irish 
people are as loyal to the United States as any people 
within our borders.” On the suggestion of Senator 
Smoot the document was handed over to the Committee 
on Printing for investigation. 

According to a statement of Mr. Beck, on behalf of 
the British Government, given to the press at the end 














of June, no change is to be made regarding liability to 
military service of Irishmen tempo- 
rarily resident in Great Britain. Re- 
garding those, however, who should 
cross the Channel in the future it is proposed that they 
shall be called for military service unless they come to 
England for agricultural work and have in their posses- 
sion a certificate to that effect issued by an employment 
exchange. As to other workmen who are in Great Bri- 
tain on temporary work of national importance, they will 
not be recruited for military service until they have been 
given a chance of returning to Ireland. Any Irishman of 
military age who in future goes to England for other 
than agricultural work will be liable to conscription. 

In Dublin, on July 17, an official statement was issued 
by the anti-conscriptionists, announcing that they have 
succeeded in saving the nation from ‘ 


Conscription and 
Home Rule 


Measures which would inevitably have led to terrible and incal- 
culable consequences. For the moment the danger is averted 
but not finally disposed of, and all preparations made for deal- 
ing with the conscription menace should be carefully kept in 
existence. 


In Belfast on July 12, Sir Edward Carson addressing 
a meeting of Orangemen declared that the position of 
the Ulster leaders was one of grave anxiety. The leader 
of the Unionists maintained that the Government was 
constantly torturing the Ulsterites, and in the midst of 
the world-war the indignity was put upon them of being 
threatened with subjection to those who had not the 
faintest conception of what the words freedom and 
liberty meant: 

Many brave Ulster Orangemen were now sleeping their last 
sleep in Flanders and France, and before they left their homes 
the Government promised them that as long as the war lasted 


there would be no question raised of Home Rule. We will 
keep that promise to our dead brethren, come what will. 


After this remarkable statement the speaker concluded 
by urging all to lay aside political animosities, and bear 
the burden of battle in winning the cause of freedom. 


Rome.—lIt is interesting to note that China has es- 
tablished diplomatic relations with the Vatican. The 


request, which was presented some time ago, was 
: . graciously accepted, with the conse- 
Diplomatic uence that China appointed Tai 
Relations q Ppo 


Tcheng-Lin as Minister to the Holy 
See. He had previously served as Minister to Portugal. 
His appointment has received the official approval of Pope 
Benedict XV. 

The question of the resumption of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Vatican, which is of more or less 
constant recurrence, has been given a new impulse by the 
publication in Paris of a book called “Rome sans 
Canossa,” in which the author urges many reasons for 
reestablishing official relations between the Holy See and 
the French Government, insisting on his country’s vital 
interests in the Orient and the necessity of taking into 
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account the religious implications involved in the reor- 
ganization of Alsace. The writer, however, is careful to 
note that there must be no change in the laws which 
violate the rights of Catholics, he attempts to justify the 
rupture which took place at the beginning of the present 
century, and he points out that he desires neither an 
ambassador nor a nuncio but merely a representative. 
Such a scheme is impracticable, but the fact that it has 
been broached at all, even in such a way as to satisfy 
anticlericalism, is instructive to say the least, especially 
in the light of the statement made by the author that the 
appointment by Great Britain of Sir Henry Howard as 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Holy See took place with 
the consent, if not at the suggestion, of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

The appointment, since the war began, of ministers to 
the Vatican by these two non-Catholic countries, China 
and Great Britain, and the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Pope Benedict XV, for which the British Gov- 
ernment, as Mr. Bonar Law affirmed in Parliament in 
answer to a member from Ulster, assumes full responsi- 
bility, place France in an invidious position. 

The Apostolic Nuncio to Spain, on the occasion of his 
recent visit to Lisbon, called on the President of the 
Portuguese Republic, a courtesy rendered possible by the 
overthrow of the Masonic party. The President mani- 
fested his gratitude for the good-will shown by the Holy 
See towards Portugal, and the Nuncio, in turn, expressed 
his desire that diplomatic relations between Portugal and 
the Holy See should be reestablished. The Pope himself 
had written to the Cardinal of Lisbon and the Portuguese 
bishops about the same time, praising them for their con- 
stancy in the midst of the trials of recent years and con- 
gratulating them on the prospect of improved conditions 
in the very near future. 


Russia.—In interesting articles recently contributed to 
the New York Evening Post, Robert Crozier Long de- 
scribes the breaking up of Russia and the spread of 
fanaticism there. Anatole Lamanoff, 
the “boy dictator” of Kronstadt, 
proclaimed the principle last year that 
“No State containing more than, say, 100,000 inhabi- 
tants could possibly be freely ruled.” Accepting the sug- 
gestion, a large number of local Soviets are now in revolt 
against the so-called central government in Moscow. In 
questions regarding money, justice, soldiers and “ coun- 
ter-revolutionary movements” the Soviets do as they 
like. They issue “ Government” and “ municipal” pa- 
per money which is reluctantly accepted, “ goods-notes,” 
which are a sort of deferred barter, being preferred. 
The local Soviets also organize their own armies. 
the Rabotchee Dielo: 


Disintegration and 
Fanaticism 


Says 


In practice this means that each Soviet jealously keeps at- 
tached to itself all the disbanded but still armed soldiers which 
it can attract. These soldiers are sometimes willing to fight for 
the Bolshevist idea on the spot, but they are seldom willing to go 
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to remote provinces to fight anti-Bolshevists there; and they ob- 
ject to enrolment in the Moscow Bolshevist army. 

The Social Revolutionary villages in many provinces where 
the Bolshevist Red Guards are weak have also their own 
“armies.” These villages first repudiated the local Soviets; next 
they repudiated the Moscow Government. With arms and muni- 
tions they are badly supplied, as the soldiers, the only men with 
arms, are Bolsheviki; but sometimes four or five villages have 
formed military leagues for mutual support should the Bolshe- 
viki attempt to enforce authority. 

As for the administration of justice, in the country 
there are no courts at all. “ The people execute their 
own ‘justice,’” seizing and torturing suspects, half of 
whom are entirely innocent. Yuri Kovroff, a Soviet 
politician, reports that within fifty miles of Moscow 
“There are single villages which not only reject all po- 
litical combinations with outside units of government, 
but do their best to prevent penetration from the outside 
world of communication with it. These villages will 
admit no outsider, pay no taxes, and take no measures of 
government except prohibiting trade with other centres. 
About the only indication that the community instinct 
survives is an occasional savage rush of men and women 
to kill some unlucky intruder as a suspected thief.” The 
disintegration of Russia has almost reached its ultimate 
stage. 

In the remote provinces of Russia, says the Rabot- 
chaya Gazeta, the “ Red Messiah” excitement produces 
“ frenzy and orgiastic revivalism.” Describing the forci- 
ble conversion of a Perm village to Bolshevism, the 
Gazeta says: 

The soldiers burned down the church as a temple of heresy, 
but the house of the priest, who got away, was taken possession 
of and there was held a small Bolshevist meeting, including the 
village headman, at which there was a quasi-religious ceremony. 
The soldiers chanted: “ Who are the enemies of the people? 
Who are the enemies of the people? Who are the enemies of 
the people?” three times in succession; and then repeated this sev- 
eral times, each time quicker than the last, until only the word 
“ neople” could be distinguished? Meantime the converts danced, 
and the women went into hysterics and screamed. Then the vil- 
lage was proclaimed “converted to Bolshevism.” 

solshevist fanatics calling themselves “God’s Beg- 
gars’ have been terrorizing the central and south-central 
provinces of Russia. They kill non-Bolsheviki on the 
ground that the latter are unclean, seize big farms on 
the plea that they have a right to rob the impure and 
they murder little children for being the brood of Anti- 
christ. -Out of a religious belief in the omnipotence 
of the Soviets, the peasants oppose local organizations, 
saying “Comrade Lenine will not let us starve.” The 
result is the ruin of schools, roads, hospitals, etc., and the 
rapid spread of anarchy. 

M. Terestchenko, formerly Kerensky’s Foreign Min- 
ister, has sent from Stockholm to the Allies a warning 
against negotiating with the Bolsheviki. He said that 
“ Brute force is the Bolshevist god, 
Russia and the whole world have 
only two enemies—Bolshevism and 


Continuing he asked: 


Whom Has Bolshe- 
vism Benefited? 


the Germans.” 
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Sixteen months of revolution have passed, including seven 
months of Bolshevism, and who has been benefited by Bolshe- 
vism? The Russian army? No. It has been disorganized. The 
working classes? No. All labor is dormant or is plunged into a 
severe economic struggle. The peasants? No. For the worth- 
less money causes a frightful situation for the peasant, who is 
thereby induced to fight for a strong government. 

Has Socialism in general been benefited? No. For Socialism’s 
turncoating has weakened the Socialist cause in Entente coun- 
tries. In the countries fighting the Entente schism has arisen. 
The voices of the Independent Socialists are less heeded than 


The Socialists are losing their strength in the German 


ever. 
Bol- 


Parliament, while in France reactionary tendencies arise. 
shevism has dealt Socialism a fatal blow everywhere. 

Germany alone has benefited by Bolshevism. Lenine and 
Trotzky reign in Moscow, solely through Germany, which knows 
it is easy to overthrow them but does not do so because she 
realizes, thanks to Bolshevism, that she does not need an army 
in Russia. The Bolsheviki have served her purpose far better 
than she herself could do. Germany will never permit Russia to 
be organized until a general peace is enforced. 

Therefore, I trust my warnings may be heeded by all who be- 
lieve that Russia will be saved by Bolshevism. Every telegram 
from Wilson to the usurpers, who are Russian neither in origin 
nor spirit, and every effort to cooperate with them is a mistake. 
They betrayed the Finnish Reds, whom they urged to revolt. In 
the Ukraine they betrayed all who were assisting them. They 
are ready to betray everybody. Every assistance that Russia 
gives them will ultimately be taken into account by Russia’s real 
friends, and will weaken the Allies’ sympathy and confidence. 


Terestchenko favors the formation of a national league 
uniting Monarchists and Republicans against the extreme 


Socialists. 
According to a dispatch received at 


London on July 20 by Russian wire- 
less, which, unlike previous reports, 
seems to be authentic, the ex-Czar of Russia, Nicholas 
Romanoff, was shot on July 16. The message is in part 


as follows: 


Execution of 
Ex-Czar 


At the first session of the Central Executive Committee, 
elected by the fifth Congress of the Council, a message was 
made public that had been received by direct wire from the 
Ural Regional Council concerning the shooting of the ex-Czar 
Nicholas Romanoff. 

Recently Yekaterinburg, the capital of the Red Urals, was 
seriously threatened by the approach of Czecho-Slovak bands 
and a counter-revolutionary conspiracy was discovered which 
had as its object the wresting of the ex-Czar from the hands 
of the Council’s authority. In view of this fact, the President 
of the Ural Regional Council decided to shoot the ex-Czar, 
and the decision was carried out on July 16. 


Steps were in progress at the time of the execution to 
bring the ex-Czar to trial “for his crimes against the 
people,” but circumstances led to a postponement of the 
process. ‘The action of the Ural Regional Council in 
ordering the shooting has been upheld by the Central 
Executive Committee as beinig regular and the announce- 
ment is made by the same body that extremely important 
documents concerning the affairs of Nicholas Romanoff, 
now in its possession, will soon be published. The former 
Empress and the young heir, Alexis Romanoff “ have 


been sent to a place of security.” 
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The Robbers and the Robbed in Mexico 


FRANCISCO FERNANDEZ 


WITTY diplomat once said to Napoleon III at 

the Tuileries, “In Mexico, Sire, there are only 

two parties, les voleurs et les volés” (the robbers 
and the robbed). The same holds good today and “ des 
volés”’ are not the party in power at present. The New 
York Times, in a recent editorial commenting on the 
President’s speech, says, “The United States are not 
warring on robbery to become robbers ourselves.” Yet 
at its very doors the robbers from across the sea are 
plotting with the party in power there to do all the harm 
they can to the United States and its allies and that party 
is in power owing to the support it received and is receiv- 
ing from the United States. It is not easy to understand 
how aid and comfort can be freely dispensed to Car- 
ranza’s would-be Government without his friends the 
Germans reaping some benefit from it. 

That Carranza is under the thumb of the Germans in 
Mexico admits of no doubt. It is only in Washington 
that the existence of the powerful wireless station of 
Calpilalpam appears to be unknown, that no word has 
come of the $10,000,000 worth of bullion which the 
Siidamerikanische Bank gave Carranza to use in the 
mint, of his receiving from the Germans the missing 
parts of the munition factory he got from Japan, of his 
plotting with Argentina and Venezuela to call the citizens 
of the United States “ Anglo-Americans” and not 
“ Americans,” tout court—not a very vicious blow, but 
one showing how the wind blows. If not known already, 
it certainly should be that Carranza has a private tele- 
phone-wire between his house and Von Eckart’s, the 
German Minister, and has frequent private conferences 
with him. These facts alone ought to be sufficient to 
make the Government of the United States pause in its 
support and recognition of Carranza as a ruler de facto 
or de jure—for he is neither. Besides he fulfils none 
of the requisites so often set forth as indispensable 
for recognition by the President himself: he does not 
represent the nation in any sense, he came into power 
by revolution and it cannot be insisted upon too much, 
he heads the party of loot and rapine. He owes what 
success he has attained to the fact that he has robbed 
and looted more systematically and profitably than others. 

The American press does a great injustice to the 
Mexican people in saying they are all addicted to 
banditry and are all pro-German. The robbers, how- 
ever, are a very small, though turbulent and active 
minority; they are pro-German because the Germans 
actually give them money and deceive them with promises 
of the wildest nature, even that of some day going on a 
looting expedition into the United States. As a matter 
of fact the true situation is precisely the reverse for the 
mass of the Mexican people are intensely law-abiding 





and peaceful. The educated, intelligent Mexicans are 
devoted to the cause of the Allies. Their admiration for 
France and England are well known to all Americans 
(“ Anglo-Americans ”!) who have lived for any time in 
Mexico. These educated Mexicans, together with the 
peaceful, less-educated classes, form the party of Les 
Volés. They are obviously irreconcilable with the other 
party and all the rhetoric the so-called editors of Mexico, 
who were touring the United States, or that of the mis- 
taken people who entertained them, will not succeed in 
bridging over the abyss which separates the two parties 
in Mexico. 

It is equally futile to attempt, as the Carranza propa- 
ganda and the journalists are attempting, to make it ap- 
pear, that Mexico is rapidly settling down to peace and 
order. Mexico today is in a worse condition of strife 
and unrest than ever; but the press is so effectively 
gagged in the hands of Carranza’s German friends, that 
nothing unfavorable to him is allowed to appear. It is 
therefore impossible to learn the truth about Mexico 
from papers printed in Mexico. It would in fact be in- 
teresting to learn where the funds for the trip of the 
editors came from! The truth is that out of the twenty- 
seven States of the Union, not one is without its band 
of fighters who are determined never to allow the Car- 
ranza or predatory element to consolidate itself. These 
men are now called “ bandits ” by the robbers who looted 
Mexico City, appropriated the deposits of the banks, 
and robbed and desecrated the churches. Far from 
settling down, the devastated country is bare of crops 
and none are being planted, industries are shut down and 
famine is enthroned; epidemics prevail and everywhere 
the low birth-rate and the mortality amongst the children 
are appalling. 

The rural populations have sought refuge in the chief 
towns and the jungle has invaded the villages and farm- 
lands, particularly in the tropical districts where such 
crops as sugar-cane are entirely eradicated and wild 
beasts make their lairs in the deserted buildings of the 
great haciendas. Mexico City, whose population accord- 
ing to the census of 1910 was under half a million, is 
now said to have over a million and a quarter inhabitants, 
the increase being due to the influx of refugees from the 
country and small towns where life has become intoler- 
able. This increase is a menace to the public health and 
the food-supply ; but the unfortunate refugees find safety 
in numbers and the unhappy women at least are less ex- 
posed to the outrages which have been so characteristic 
of the revolution. Does any sane man believe that such 
conditions are those of a people “ settling down”? The 
Germans, as long as they have a free hand there, have 
no intention of letting Mexico “ settle down.” The dis- 
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order which persists there is of itself a menace, but above 
all it is a favorable medium in which to breed hatred and 
mistrust of the Allies, and even for the development of 
active hostilities, like the U-boat offensive in American 
waters, the wireless information-base, and the manufac- 
ture of munitions. 

To point out a danger without suggesting a remedy 
would be a lame policy. Is there any way of helping 
Mexico really to settle down, to cease being a lurking- 
place for the enemy of the great cause for which the 
United States is fighting, and become instead a potent 
factor in winning the war? Certainly there is. The way 
is to cease interfering in Mexico’s internal affairs. The 
doctrine has been preached ad nauseam, but the very 
opposite has been practiced. The interference has taken 
the very shape which has been declared as one of the 
great aims of the war: “not to impose any distasteful 
form of government upon a nation.” For Carranza’s 
Government, is the most hated, as well as the most un- 
representative of any faction in arms. It came into 
power through the extraneous assistance it received from 
the Government which enunciated those very aims which 
it now goes out of its way to repudiate in its nearest 
neighbor. Not content with lending moral support to 
Carranza our Government threatens his opponents with 
its wrath and in fact warns them and their many friends 
in this country to keep hands off its favorite. Without 


such interference Carranza and his German friends 
would not last long. Les Volés only ask for a fair field 
and no favor. “ Don’t help us, but don’t help the other 


fellow either.” 

The Mexicans whom the New York Times described 
as “the élite of statesmen, scientists [“ Scientificos”’?], 
poets, novelists, journalists, scholars, the sober, frugal 
population ” are not to be found in the camp of the un- 
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scrupulous rabble now in official power in the capital. 
Such of them as are yet in the flesh, are in exile or in 
hiding, eking out a miserable existence in the seclusion 
of the overcrowded town, or else they are in the moun- 
tains with a rifle in their hands, and are called “bandits ” 
by those who have despoiied them. They are not touring 
the United States and being banqueted or making florid 
speeches regarding the wonderful way in which Mexico 
is “ settling’ down—settling down in the shadow, yes! 
These refugees get no notice from the press, indeed, 
their struggle is not dubbed “ the struggle of a people for 
its liberties,” yet if ever men struggled against an odious 
tyranny, that of the predatory and criminal class of their 
country, the wretched opponents of Carranza are those 
men. 

All that is dear to them is at stake: their home, their 
country, their independence, their very faith. For let 
not the Catholics of the United States blind themselves 
to the fact that behind the support granted to Carranza 
from this country certain anti-Catholic forces are 
steadily at work. In return for the help they give Car- 
ranza they receive protection and encouragement, schools 
are given over to them, and the Catholic Faith of the 
people is attacked. But all this would not be possible 
without “ interference.” Meanwhile the Mexican people 
are groaning under this interference and those few who 
are benefited by it, far from being grateful, are insidiously 
hostile to their benefactors. The “ recognition” ac- 
corded them they repay by plotting and legislating with 
the German and his friends in Argentina, Venezuela, etc., 
against foreigners, i.e., the citizens of the United States, 
making the acquisition or even the retention of prop- 
erty in Mexico by Americans quite impracticable, in- 
stigating the ignorant people to hate us and all other 
foreigners—except the Germans. 


Action and Reaction of Bone-Dry Prohibitionists 


GeEoRGE E. HoaDpLey 


URING the past few years the Anti-Saloon 
1) League has been furnishing the Catholic view- 
point on Prohibition, giving the opinions of 
“famous priests” and “prominent laymen,’ some of 
them in the pay of the League. Occasionally, these 
pamphlets and leaflets have been decorated with in- 
sulting cartoons, the better, no doubt, to illustrate the 
Catholic idea. The League names a priest as one of its 
vice-presidents, and makes it a point to list a priest among 
its convention speakers. An advance press-notice, sent 
out to advertise a recent Anti-Saloon League convention, 
heralded the speaker as a “noted Catholic orator and 
friend of Billy Sunday.” Again, they advertise this 
particular speaker as the “great champion of the 
miners,” or the “great friend of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
At one of these conventions the “friend of Billy 





Sunday ” was on the program with a representative of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Association, an 
organization that “ has moral-suasion arguments against 
the use of liquor for medicinal and sacramental pur- 
poses,” though it has “ never stood for a law against such 
use.” The “Chicago Preachers’ Quartet” and the 
“ Rail-Splitter Quartet” furnished music for the oc- 
casion, all of which indicates the cosmopolitan spirit of 
the affair. 

Sidney J. Catts, Governor of Florida, and the Rev. Dr. 
Wilbur F. Crafts, reformer by profession, have also 
spoken at these conventions from the same platform as 
the “ noted Catholic orator.” Anyone who has had any- 
thing to do with securing justice for the Catholic Indian 
schools needs no introduction to the Rev. Dr. Crafts. A 
few years ago, as head of the International Reform 
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Bureau of Washington, D. C., the gentleman was en- 
gaged in an attempt to place the Bible in the public 
schools. He boasted of the fact that a certain individual 
had paid for the printing of a few hundred thousand 
copies, for free distribution. As the book was illustrated 
in colors and did not look like a Bible, perhaps Dr. Crafts 
hoped to get it into the schools, quietly, for pictorial 
study. No Anti-Saloon League convention seems to be 
complete without an anti-Catholic of prominence and a 
Catholic priest on the program. In 1905, an officer in 
the American army, well known as the leader of an anti- 
Catholic movement, refused to speak from the same plat- 
form with the late John L. Sullivan, likewise advertised 
as one of the stellar attractions. Whereupon the pugilist 
read an eloquent lecture on bigotry. 

A half-dozen, more or less, of the Catholic clergy are 
used by the Anti-Saloon League, evidently on a sliding 
scale of prices. The.“ noted orator” receives a fee of 
fifty dollars, plus expenses, a speech, while another 
priest, who gave twenty-nine “lectures” last fall, re- 
ceives a fee of ten dollars and expenses for each lecture. 
These lecturers may not realize the anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies of the Anti-Saloon League, but they usually make 
an apology for their Church and explain that it is not an 
ally of the saloon! One of these speakers, addressing a 
convention about five years ago, prefaced his talk with a 
defense of the Catholic Church and said: 

I want to make an assertion that will be taken up by the enter- 
prising newspapers of the United States, and that will be re- 
peated in the years to come in every part of our beloved country. 
* * * I want to make an assertion that will help to place the 
Catholic Church in her true light before the minds of those who 
have wasted many a hard effort in fighting an imaginary menace: 
Every Catholic in the United States, whether priest or layman, 
is absolutely free to work for and to vote for National Pro- 
hibition. * * * The man who tells you that the Catholic 
priesthood and the Catholic Bishops of America are the allies 


of the saloon business is guilty of a gross and serious mis- 
representation ! 


The W. C. T. U. is following the lead of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and is also printing the Catholic views 
on Prohibition, one leaflet quoting a young woman 
former employee of the League, and an unknown lay- 
man, as “ever ready to demolish any wet theologian’s 
defense of the tottering saloon cause.” The same leaflet 
adds: 

It is interesting to know that Rev. Father is one of 
the men who do not believe in using fermented wine at the 
Lord’s Supper. For years, he says, he has bought about two 


dollars’ worth of grapes late in the fall, when they are sweetest, 
and from them has made his annual supply of altar wine. 





The handful of men who have represented themselves 
as the appointed voice of the Church, attempted, a few 
years ago, to form a Catholic Prohibition League, which 
met with the Anti-Saloon League. The young woman 
referred to above, a convert, reputed to be the daughter 
of a Presbyterian clergyman, was then in the employ of 
the Anti-Saloon League, her particular business being to 
organize the voters in Catholic parishes, under the ban- 
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ner of the Catholic Prohibition League. The plan worked 
well for a while, and the Catholic Prohibitionists set up 
headquarters in Indianapolis. The expenses were met 
in part, I am told, by a prominent Knight of Columbus, 
who contributed a few thousand dollars to the cause. 
The Bishop of Indianapolis it is said refused to recognize 
the organization, the financial backers grew tired of the 
task, and the scheme went by the board, though it still 
holds to a spark of life in certain quarters. 

One of the strangest publications in existence is edited 
and published by a clergyman who instigated the forma- 
tion of the Catholic Prohibition League. Some of the 
articles printed therein are worthy of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Comment is made, for instance, on the ap- 
pearance of a Catholic priest in a Protestant church, 
speaking for Prohibition. The editor quotes this priest 
as saying: “When I told them [the Bishops] that I 
had been in Protestant churches, the Bishops never did 
more than smile.” 

The editor of the publication in question is freely 
quoted as opposed to the use of fermented wine in the 
Mass. He declares that it is not consistent to hold that 
“Christ, in instituting this life-giving Sacrament, used a 
wine which contains ‘ the emblem of sin and death’, and 
which was too impure for the Jewish sacrifices.” This 
editor quotes a fellow-priest at writing, “I am glad that 
you are keeping to the fore that fermented wine is not 
necessary for the validity of the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass.” 

These workers in the vineyard of tke Anti-Saloon 
League have evidently imbibed their employers’ ideas of 
Catholicism. Catholics are referred to in the official 
organ of the Catholic Prohibitionists as “ The ones that 
were last seen on the booze ship as it went down under 
public condemnation.”’ We learn that “ The liquor evil is 
becoming entrenched where Catholics are most numer- 
ous”; that “the liquor traffic has it in its power to 
cripple the finances in most of the parishes, where the 
clergy should dare to preach on this subject.” A priest 
is made to say that “ Temperance truth will be preached 
by our priests just as soon as their respective Bishops 
want it preached ”; “ The brewer,” we are warned, “ con- 
trols the politics of large cities and his sway will be un- 
molested as long as he plasters the mouth of the Church 
with bank checks and glucose.’’ An article on Cardinal 
Gibbons tells us that “ great men, like the sun, have spots 
and blemishes,” and such twaddle passes muster as argu- 
ments for bone-dry Prohibition! 

It is hard at times to understand the point of view of 
some Catholic Prohibitionists. At the last convention of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union a motion was offered 
asking the endorsement of a plan outlined by a prominent 
Archbishop, involving a direct appeal by Catholic voters, 
to members of the House and Senate, to secure the rights 
of the Church in regard to sacramental wine in Prohibi-. 
tion States. The suggestion dealt with the advertising, 
as well as with the shipment, of such wines. Immedi- 
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ately the motion was protested on the plea that the 
“Temperance forces might not like such interference.” 
“The temperance lobby,” a Methodist institution, how- 
ever, “ would be glad to take up the matter, if approached 
privately and quietly.” 

The Knights of Columbus were then in the field 
with their war activities, but it was suggested on the 
floor that the Catholic Total Abstinence Union be asked 
to raise money for “The United Committee on War 
Temperance Activities in the Army and Navy,” and the 
motion carried! This United Committee, with offices 
in New York City, advertises as “ participating organiza- 
tions” the anti-Catholic Anti-Saloon League; the Board 
of Temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church; the 
Epworth League; the Prohibition Party National Com- 
mittee ; the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Catholic Prohibition League and the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union. The Prohibition party, 
at its last convention, attempted to put an anti-Catholic 
plank in its platform, and asked to have removed from 
the program the name of a priest who was announced 
to give the opening prayer. It is responsible for Gover- 
nor Catts of Florida and for sundry anti-Catholic issues. 

The following October, after the C. T. A. U. had 
agreed to help raise funds for the “ United Committee,” 
one of the “ participating organizations,” “The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America,” issued 
a manifesto for a general celebration of the quadricenten- 
nial of the Reformation. The resolutions declared that 
the Reformation brought to the Protestants “so much 
light, liberty and other blessings of the Gospel,” “ the 
heritage of a pure Scriptural faith,” and “ the inestimable 
blessings of civil and religious liberty.” Surely a queer 
combination of interests, into which the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union at least voted to pour what funds it 
could gather, for work among the soldiers and sailors. 
The Knights of Columbus may not have the dainty slogan 
of the United Committee on War Temperance Activi- 
ties: “ With clean hands and clean lives, we give without 
rancor to a clean cause,” but it would seem that a 
Catholic organization would prefer it to a combination 
of anti-Catholic forces, working to “ uplift ’”’*the poor 
soldier and sailor. The plan of the United Committee, 
was, I believe, to have priests speak in the camps, pre- 
sumably on Prohibition, certainly not on Catholicism, 
under the auspices of this “ non-sectarian” committee 
which, after all, may have made it seem worth while for 
the C. T. A. U. to rally to the call for funds. 


The Heart of Hinduism 
Nett Boyton, S.J. 


INDUISM is numerically the third greatest religion 

in the world. Just what it is, is rather hard to 

say. One Hindu writer defines it as “ That which a 
Hindu does.” Another follower of the faith asserts that 
the orthodox Hindu “ should be born of parents not be- 
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longing to some recognized religion other than Hinduism ; 
marry within the same limits; believe in the doctrines 
propagated by Brahmanic teaching ; respect the cow; and 
cremate the dead.” Amid all this fogginess, one gets the 
suspicion that the world’s third greatest religion is akin 
to Christian Science. 

Among India’s countless brown millions, more than 
seventy out of every hundred adhere to this false creed. 
Its gods are as the stars, but the triad are Brahama, 
Vishnu, and Shiva. These are somewhat like the States 
of the Union, “ one and inseparable.” As the Jew holds 
Jerusalem in his heart, the Mussulman looks to Mecca, 
and as we ourselves revere the Eternal City, so the devout 
Hindu regards Benares. “ Holy Kasi,” he calls it. He 
claims a rather startling antiquity for Benares, main- 
taining that it came before creation from the hands of 
Founder Vishnu. 

There are some cities that after being seen fade into a 
gray haze in the memory, dim as hills at dawn, but 
Benares remains sharp-edged, like a well-focused picture. 
If one could take ancient Babylon and modern Coney 
Island, and blend them on the outer curve of a Mississippi 
River bend, he would have a fair concept of Benares on 
the Ganges. 

For this holy city of the Hindus is huddled within a 
short sector of a great sweep of “ Mother Ganges.” Ata 
distance it is a vision of fair domes, pyramids, galleries, 
hanging gardens, and temples, temples, temples. Brook- 
lyn used to take pride in the title, “ City of Churches,” 
but she is as a godless mining town in the sight of Holy 
Kasi. About 2,000 temples are crowded into this three- 
mile stretch. Most prominently into the blue point the 
twin minarets of the Mosque of Aurangzeb, an insolent 
reminder that the followers of the Prophet once took 
this Hindu spot. But there is a sting to the triumph of 
the conquerors in the present-day fact that the wor- 
shipers of the Sacred Cow have so crowded their temples 
about, that the Mohammedans can only enter this exult- 
ing mosque by a side door. 

The lure of Benares to the Hindus is their religious con- 
viction that here is the gateway to their heaven. For 
they attach to Kasi the same importance that we attach 
to the Sacrament of Penance, and a plenary indulgence, 
gained at the moment of death. Their belief is that bath- 
ing in the Ganges at any of the ghats, or bathing places 
that front the city, is absolution; that the physical act 
of laving in this questionably clean water will whiten 
the soul. Hence it is that they journey from the far 
corners of Hindustan to this river. And if by happy 
chance, death should overtake them within the hallowed 
precincts of their Mecca, that fact releases them auto- 
matically from the Wheel of Life, for they will have 
no future reincarnations. So it is not surprising to hear 
that at some annual feasts this city of about 200,000 
shelters another 100,000 “ penitents.” 

This purgative bathing in the open river, of inhabitant 
and pilgrim, takes place all day long, but the rush hour 
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is shortly after dawn. One would imagine that the whole 
city would then slip into the easy-flowing stream from the 
sheer weight of people at the bathing ghats. All ages, both 
sexes, all conditions are there: the old gentleman, who 
must be assisted to the river’s edge and the delighted 
brown baby, who paddles about on “ water wings ” made 
out of cocoanut shells; the petty queen, with her many 
attendants, and the brawny coolie woman, who knows 
how to do the day’s work of a horse; the holy man, or 
sanyasi, and the pariah, or “poor white trash,”—only he 
happens to be warm brown: all these meet at one of the 
feet of Mother Ganges, standing ankle-deep to waist-deep 
in the stream. They begin their ablutions by stooping 
thrice and cupping their hand, lifting the “ holy water ” 
to their lips. Then they pour it ceremoniously over 
head, shoulders and body. This is a municipal bath with 
a vengeance, but one wonders what the city fathers are 
doing in permitting sewers to vomit their poison directly 
into this sacred bathing-beach. 

It is on looking along this great terraced circle, with its 
rajahs’ palaces and its temples, its gardens and many 
steps, its brown folks and their half-discarded pink, 
magenta, yellow, green, crimson, and white clothes, that 
one’s thoughts leap back to the well-remembered pictures 
in ancient history or Bible history of mighty Babylon of 
old. Sailing on the flat roof of the little houseboat, that 
your boatman-guide is poling down stream, you view this 
brilliant panorama as though it were some newly dis- 
covered process of colored “ movies.” You feel as though 
you were seeing a nation at their devotions. Yet the 
bizarre element comes in strongly, when you notice the 
irreverent youngsters, splashing and paddling about, per- 
fectly contented. They are losing their sins and they 
are openly “ having the time ”’ of their young lives. Here 
is an elderly member of the devout sex. She stands half- 
way in the Ganges on a submerged step of the ghat, and 
in her right hand she grasps the brass cage of her 
favorite parrot. He is indignantly shrieking, but despite 
his protestations he is solemnly lowered until only the 
round nob of the cage is visible. Polly’s sins may be 
wiped out, but they certainly begin again, as soon as his 
head appears above the surface. 

Now we breast the burning ghats. At the bottom of the 
brown-stone steps several white-shrouded figures lie with 
their feet in the sacred river. On a deep step beyond are 
smoking pyres. The sharp crackling comes off to you. 
Attendants of the dead, in big white turbans and scant 
looking dhotis, move about unconcernedly. More corpses, 
covered with a white cloth and yellow flowers, and carried 
on bamboo stretchers, are being brought down the steps 
to the flames. There is an entire lack of mourners. But 
your attention is distracted from the burning ghat by 
seeing in the water at the side of your boat a half-con- 
sumed body. This will drift out into midstream in the 
course of the day, and the cruising crocodiles will be 
grateful. Not fifty feet from this floating Hindu, his 
fellow-religionists are bathing. 
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Leaving this city at the bath and climbing one of the 
innumerable brown-stone steps, you are instantly lost in 
the cow-path streets of Benares. Every other wall seems 
to be the side of a temple, and every temple seems to be 
running to a “capacity house.” There are three 
temples that you are not likely to forget: the Golden 
Temple of Visweswara, the Patroness of Benares; the 
Temple of Annapura, Goddess of Plenty ; and the Durga, 
or what is more rightly called the Monkey Tem- 
ple. 

The Golden Temple, which is the cathedral of Benares, 
is the holy of holies. Its shinning dome and spires strug- 
gle up from the mass of neighboring temples. And it is 
pestered by all the beggars in the world. They form a 
double line, with outstretching hands either side of you, 
and they all seem to have been afflicted with some 
physical ill before they reached you, for the blind, the 
legless, and the leper are all there. Devout Hindu 
pilgrims go up these lanes, giving some grains of rice or 
a fraction of a cent to each mendicant and so gain great 
merit. 

In the home of the Goddess of Plenty, the big idol is 
hidden, except for her golden face, back of drapery and 
yellow flowers. Present are sacred cows and peacocks 
and nilgae, which latter have somewhat the same re- 
lation to the cow as the mule has to the horse. Here 
are squatted many saintly sadhus, who are holy men, 
rivaling Gunga Din in their attire, which is usually a rag 
and much cocoanut ashes. If it is true as asserted, that 
these men discard clothing as they acquire virtue, there 
must be several here, who are near the summit of san- 
city. There was one of these ascetics, clad in a suit of 
ashes and the minor part of a leopard skin, who had 
managed to combine godliness with a maximum of per- 
sonal comfort, for he squatted like Buddha, and by his 
side was an American-made electric fan, whirring 
breezily. 

The Monkey Temple has a large-sized tank, or swim- 
ming pool, immediately in front of it. Bright birds, 
squirrels and monkeys own the place. The last-named 
are remarkably tame and come around, like hungry 
tabbies, begging for grains that an obliging temple priest 
sells. It is a curious sensation to have a group of gods 
ask for alms, and you come away with you heart filled 
with pity for these poor pagans, who know not the true 
God. 

Back through the narrow, swarming, furnace lanes, 
with the thermometer registering 112, you reach the 
Cantonment, and there stands a plain white shell of a 
building, with a plain white cross on top of it. It is St. 
Mary’s Chapel. There is the almost deserted temple of 
truth, and yonder by the river’s bank are the crowded 
temples of stark falsehood. Within is quiet and peace, 
and you fall on your knees before the plain door of the 
Tabernacle and from your heart comes an act of repara- 
tion for all this mess of idolatry and superstition and 
worse. 
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Father Searle’s Distinguished Career 


Cuar.es J. Powers, C. S. P. 


HE death of the Very Rev. George M. Searle, for- 
mer Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, oc- 
curred on July 7 at the principal house of the 
Fathers in this city. Born in London, England, on June 
17, 1839, Father Searle had entered his seventy-ninth 
year when the Lord called him to his eternal reward. His 
career was an interesting and a distinguished one. He 
was widely known not only within the Church to whose 
service he had devoted his genius for many years, but also 
outside of it in the world of science and among scientific 
men. 

George Searle came of old New England stock on his 
father’s side, and he was connected by his ancestry with 
some of the most notable New England families. Al- 
though baptized as an infant in the Church of England, 
the Church of his mother, an English lady, his religious 
surroundings were Unitarian during his childhood and 
youth, as he and his only brother, left orphans, were 
brought up by his paternal uncle and aunt who professed 
the Unitarian faith. 

In a unique collection of letters, some of which were 
written as early as his fifth year, in which many of his 
characteristics begin to disclose themselves, he has given 
us unconsciously charming glimpses of his childhood and 
his early mental processes. Amid the narration of the 
great joys and small griefs of the little boy, we discover 
the accuracy which distinguished the man in after years, 
manifested in the letters’ perfect spelling, their neat pen- 
manship and careful punctuation ; we find, too, the quick 
intelligence and above all the precocious mathematical 
genius expressed in a longing desire for, and diplomatic 
effort to obtain, a book of tables of logarithms at an age 
when most boys can scarcely spell the word, much less 
apply the tables. 

In the articles begun by Father Searle in the 
Missionary in 1916, entitled “Fifty Years in the Catholic 
Church,” he tells of his boyhood and youth in the pleasant 
old town of Brookline. With that exquisite Simplicity, 
which was one of his endearing traits, he describes the 
sweet and happy life of a good but not particularly re- 
ligious boy reared in an atmosphere of comfort and of 
virtue, with little, if any, Divine sanction, his religion 
consisting chiefly in sitting through the morning and 
afternoon sermons on Sundays, not always with entire 
patierice or spiritual profit. 

At Harvard College, from which he was graduated in 
1859 at the age of eighteen, his religious convictions car- 
ried him no further than an assent to the first article of 
the Apostles’ Creed ; and thus we find him beginning his 
career as a man without any belief in dogmatic or re- 
vealed religion. But if at this time there was little to 
presage his future as a priest or as an apologist of re- 
vealed religion, there was much in him that gave promise 





of greatness in a scientific career. In his senior year at 
Harvard he wrote a prize essay on astronomy which at- 
tracted attention and commendation from astronomers 
and particularly from the eminent Dr. Gould, under 
whose patronage he began work as a_ professional 
astronomer. 

With Dr. Gould as director, he went as assistant to the 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, N. Y., in the spring of 
1858, after having served for a time as computer on the 
“American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac.” At Dud- 
ley he devoted himself to computation and routine obser- 
vation, in the course of which he discovered the asteroid 
Pandora. The close association with Dr. Gould begun 
at Dudley was continued in the work of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey until the fall of 1862 when 
George Searle was appointed assistant professor of the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, where he 
remained for two years. 

While at Dudley George Searle began the journey 
which brought him to Rome. He and an assistant at the 
Observatory had become fast friends, no difficult matter 
indeed for one who was amiability itself. The latter, a 
High Churchman, induced young Searle to go with him 
to evening services at his church. Attracted by the 
music, for Father Searle was highly appreciative of the 
fine arts, he and his friend also went quite regularly to 
High Mass at the cathedral. He tells us in the “Stories 
of Conversions” that neither the preaching he heard— 
and he must have listened at times to that most graceful 
and persuasive preacher, the Bishop of Albany, after- 
wards Cardinal McCloskey—nor the ceremonial he wit- 
nessed at the cathedral had any conscious effect upon his 
religious opinions. “I had always,” he says, “regarded 
the Catholic Church, not indeed with the positive preju- 
dices and outrageously false notions which make many 
Protestants oppose it so vigorously, but with a kind of 
lofty disdain or rather indifference. It was to me like the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, a system which only the ignorant 
could accept.” He thought, at this period, that he had 
done all that was necessary in the matter of belief in hav- 
ing reasoned himself into an undoubting conviction of the 
existence of God. “I cannot trace,” he tells us, “the exact 
mental steps through which I passed from Unitarianism to 
the church of my mother. Morally and spiritually, I think 
a great change was produced by a sermon which I heard at 
this little church [of his High Church friend] one even- 
ing on the text, ‘You cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 
I gave up worldly ambition which had been, though 
secretly, my principal motive of exertion, and determined 
to do everything for God’s sake alone.” 

In January, 1859, he returned to fhe Church of his 
Baptism, becoming a High Church man. The variations 

of Episcopalianism, however, compelled his trained and 
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logical mind to further investigation of the religious 
problem, with the result that he sought admission to the 
Catholic Church and was received by Father Finotti in 
Brookline on August 15, 1862. His progress from Epis- 
copalianism to the true Church is illuminating to one who 
will follow it in detail. The limits of this article, how- 
ever, will not permit us to dwell upon this most interest- 
ing religious experience. Let it suffice to quote the final 
paragraph of his personal history of his conversion: 


I was baptized conditionally on the Feast of the Assumption, 
1862, having been under instruction about six weeks. I had been 
an Episcopalian about three years and a half, and was a little 
over twenty-three years old. It took me a little time to get into 
Catholic ways and practices, but from the day of my reception 
till now doubt of the Catholic religion in any point, small or 
great, has seemed as impossible, unreasonable, and absurd: as 
doubt about the truths of algebra or geometry. Religion instead 
of being a mere matter of speculation or of enthusiasm, which 
one must not investigate too closely, has been ever since then to 
me the most certain as well as infinitely the most important of all 
the sciences. 


The time between George Searle’s reception into the 
Church and his entrance into the Paulist Novitiate was 
passed by him partly in travel in Europe. In 1865 he 
determined to make a visit to Rome, stopping to see his 
English relatives on the way. The question whether or 
not young Searle should embrace the ecclesiastical state 
was becoming more insistent, and Father Finotti, his con- 
fessor, thought he should go abroad and make a test of 
his vocation at the American College at Rome. On his 
arrival there he made a retreat utider the famous Domini- 
can, Father Burke, and decided on the advice of those 
whom he consulted that God’s call to the priesthood was 
not as yet fully evident. He was still nassionately at- 
tached to the pursuit of science and disposed to apply 
himself entirely to scientific work. Shortly after reach- 
ing the decision to follow his natural bent and continue 
his work as a scientist, he received a letter from Dr. 
Gould, who was desirous of having him go to Argentina 
to assist in establishing the observatory at Cordoba. 
This invitation from his friend and former chief falling 
in with his own plans was accepted with pleasant antici- 
pations of great opportunities for astronomical research. 
As the preliminaries, however, were not yet settled, 
George Searle determined to pass the winter in Rome, 
the Rome of Pius the Ninth before the Sardinian 
usurpation. 

After Mass and his mischia in the morning, he spent 
his forenoons at mathematics and his afternoons in visiting 
the shrines and churches of the “city of the soul.” We 
shall never know until the last day what his stay 
at Rome did for Father Searle. Profound faith 
and childlike devotion were characteristic of him 
during his whole life as a Catholic and who shall 
say what Rome had done to give depth to the one 
and delicacy to the other? He bade at length a reluctant 
farewell to the sights and sounds and spiritual delights of 
the city and made his way back to America in a leisurely 
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journey through Europe; only to find on his return to his 
own land that Dr. Gould was still engaged with the diffi- 
culties incidental to beginning the work of Cordoba. As 
the delay promised to be long, George Searle accepted a 
place as assistant at Harvard Observatory, where he met 
S. P. Langley, afterwards the distinguished head of the 
Smithsonian Institute, and in Father Searle’s opinion the 
real inventor of the aeroplane. Between him and Father 
Searle a warm friendship sprang up and lasted through 
life. This proved to be the last position he filled as a lay- 
man. After two years’ service there, he offered himself 
as a postulant for the Paulist novitiate, was accepted and 
began the preparation for the priesthood. Thus he 
realized the first plan of Father Finotti in his regard. 

The little community of the Paulists was at the time in 
its first fervor. The original members, except the highly 
cultured Father Baker, were still living. The future 
seemed big with promise of noble work for God ; the pres- 
ent was aflame with the ardor of preparation for it. The 
building that housed the little group was quaint—a house 
and church, the neighborhood was almost rural, the gar- 
den immediately about was fragrant and pleasant. The 
master of novices, Father Deshon, had been an officer of 
the army and had still a soldier’s eye for discipline; the 
master of studies, Father Hewit, was a theologian and a 
gracious personage; the superior, Father Hecker, a man 
ardent with a mission to men, was in his prime ; the whole 
atmosphere of the place was like a breath of springtime. 

Father Searle tells us that it was always easy for him 
to get “into a rut.” The routine of community life was 
quickly taken up and faithfully carried on during his long 
life. His noviceship was completed happily, although in 
the beginning he felt the curtailment of the time he might 
give to his beloved mathematics as a severe deprivation. 
His view, however, of relative values was changing as 
the scientist rapidly developed into the priest. Although 
he never lost his first love for the sciences, his office and 
duties as a priest were paramount from the day of his 
ordination, March 25, 1871, until the end. 

There is one aspect of the life of Father Searle of 
which little notice has been taken. He is well known as a 
controversialist and apologist; his books, especially his 
“Plain Facts for Fair Minds,” have probably been read 
by millions of people, so wide a circulation have they had. 
But, aside from controversy, he was deeply read in moral 
and ascetic theology which he taught for years and ap- 
plied for a generation in the confessional and in the di- 
rection of souls. It was in the employments of com- 
munity and parish that the largest part of his life was 
spent, yet the preacher, the teacher, the confessor, are 
lost sight of more or less by the general public. What 
was really only episodal i: his life as a writer of books 
and articles, as lecturer, as an authority in astronomy, as 
a coveted member of learned societies, has caught the 
public eye; but Father Searle was above all and always, 
since the day of his ordination, the priest and a docile son 
of the Holy Catholic Church. The natural man was sub- 
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ordinated to the supernatural. Faith was to him “in- 


finitely the most important of all the sciences.” 

When he resumed, in 1890, his professorial career as 
director of the Observatory and professor of mathe- 
matics at the Catholic University it was the motive of 
faith that impelled him to work and it was a like mo- 
tive that led him to relinquish it. For faith’s sake he 
crossed the continent in his old age to lecture at the Uni- 
versity of California and almost to the last his pen and 
mind were busy with the record of his recollections and 
with a refutation of Christian Science. The last bit of 
writing traced by his trembling, dying hand was this 
mathematical formula: 


Did he mean unity plus infinity multiplied by unity, 
divided by infinity, equals eternity? 


Knights of Columbus War Work 
James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


HE most striking chapter in the history of this war is likely 
to be that which tells of how the common soldier and sailor 
were cared for while preparing for battle work and in the actual 
intervals of fighting during the campaign. There has been noth- 
ing like this in the history of the world. So far from thinking 
that the morale of an army may be improved by paying attention 
to its morals, or that the courage of soldiers may be heightened 
by encouraging religious movements among them, the feeling in 
the past has almost been that the rougher the condition under 
which the soldier lives and the fewer refining influences he is 
brought under, the better were likely to be his fighting qualities. 
If the coarser tendencies of men were not actually fostered at 
least they were never actively discouraged and the traditional 
good fighter was the man who neither cared for God or devil. 
We have changed all that and have written a new chapter in 
the history of war. It is true that some of the Roman Emperors 
in the early days of Christianity learned the lesson that some of 
their best fighting legions were also praying legions and were 
surprised at it, but even they never had the slightest thought that 
to encourage that spirit in their armies might make for the dis- 
tinct heightening of their effectiveness in war. We have delib- 
erately come round to that idea and it is being worked out with 
triumphant success. 

It seems almost Providential then that the experience at the 
Mexican border, disappointing though it was in more immediate 
practical results, taught us many precious lessons in caring for 
the soldiers. The Y. M. C. A. took advantage of the opportunity 
and organized social work among the soldiers. The presence of 
a great many members of the Knights of Columbus among the 
troops there, and particularly among the officers, naturally raised 
the question as to whether corresponding work for the Catholic 
fighting men could not be done. The Knights of Columbus as 
an organization recognized the need and at their own expense 
proceeded to erect a chain of buildings in more than a score of 
places in New Mexico, Arizona and Texas in which excellent 
results were secured. Needless to say the cost of erecting and 
maintaining this elaborate system of recreation halls on the 
rising war-costs of the time during the months when the United 
States troops were at the border made a large item of expendi- 
ture. 

This was met entirely out of the funds of the Order, no appeal 
to others for help being made. The recreation halls and all the 


social and entertainment facilities thus instituted were thrown 
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open without distinction and with cordial good-will to army men 
of all creeds. Of the thousands of non-Catholics who took ad- 
vantage of them, many no doubt received from this experience 
their first idea of what thoroughly human beings Catholics could 
be. The buildings and equipment were in constant use, the officers 
being particularly delighted with them, as they have often said. 

Consequently when America entered the European war the 
Knights of Columbus were in a very favorable position for con- 
tinuing on a larger scale the work they had shown themselves 
so capable of doing. The United States authorities, noting the 
admirable success of the experiment and observing the utter 
lack of anything like the stirring up of bigotry, were in a posi- 
tion to realize how much the Knights of Columbus could accom- 
plish. Hence their willingness to approve and recommend their 
work and encourage it in every way. Had we gone into the 
European conflict without that experience on the border, there 
probably would have been many difficulties in securing the prompt 
organization of Catholic recreational and social facilities. 

That same Providential aspect has continued in every feature 
of the work. The presence of these Knights of Columbus halls 
in camps in this country and wherever the soldiers are in France 
has done more than anything else that has happened in our gen- 
eration to allay bigotry, to take the sting out of intolerance, and 
above all to give an object-lesson to ignorance of what the rela- 
tion of the Church is, under war conditions, not only to her own 
sons, but also to those not of her fold. The result has been most 
satisfactory. There is little difficulty now in having municipal 
and even national authorities interfere to prevent the public 
venting of bigotry toward Catholics and the Church, for Cath- 
olics have come to occupy too prominent a place in the army and 
the navy. 

The Knights of Columbus buildings have been literally 
thronged during recreation hours, but the great surprise has been 
to find the halls crowded not only for the social evenings and 
entertainments but also for the religious services. The Knights 
of Columbus entertainments have presented some of the very 
best artistic and musical talent in the country and have also fur- 
nished amusements arranged by the men themselves. The cor- 
dial slogan has always been: “ Everybody Welcome and Every- 
thing Free for the Men Here and Overseas.” No wonder then 
that accustomed as they were to go to the K. of C. buildings on 
other occasions, non-Catholic soldiers when they saw their Cath- 
olic fellows crowding to Mass and religious services have often 
gone with them too. The surprise of course has been for all the 
army to find how faithful young Catholic men are in attending 
to their religious duties, so their brother soldiers, not of the 
Faith, have gone in many instances to find out what the attraction 
was. Not a few of them who possibly went thinking that they 
would find nothing but some curious superstitious practice have 
been strongly impressed with what they saw and remained to 
pray. In fact the Knights of Columbus encampment halls here 
have proved real non-Catholic missions in the best sense of 
the word. 

Now it begins to look as though some effect of the same kind 
would be procured in foreign countries too. Already there is 
a K. of C. headquarters on the street of the Madeleine in Paris 
and centers in other large cities, notably at ports of disembarka- 
tion where fully equipped K. of C. buildings are now in opera- 
tion. It is easy to understand how much edification for French- 
men there is in this. The Hierarchy of France have recognized 
the value of the work and have not been slow to express their 
public commendation and to give help to it in every way that 
they could. Even the French Government has learned to appre- 
ciate the value of the Knights of Columbus war work and far 
from putting any obstacles in the way has done much to help 
it on. The best testimony to this is the fact that the French 
Government assigned 150 English-speaking soldier-priests from 
the French army to work with the Knights of Columbus chap- 
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lains. If the presence of the Knights of Columbus in France 
had done no more than thus afford opportunities for French 
priests to do their proper ecclesiastical work it may well be con- 
sidered to have fully repaid whatever expense was incurred in 
setting up K. of C. buildings in France. 

It is now proposed to extend the Knights of Columbus work to 
Italy where undoubtedly it will have an effect like that it had in 
France, for both of those countries perhaps needed the example 
of the Catholic laity actively at work in great Catholic practical 
causes. Both of them, it may be, have lacked the stimulus to faith 
and practice that is given by seeing young men attentive to their 
religious duties, and undeterred by any false shame or human 
respect, publicly acknowledging their obligations to their Creator. 

The fact that three of the Knights of Columbus chaplains were 
decorated within a very short time after their arrival in France 
for heroic conduct on the battlefield shows the caliber of the men 
who were being enlisted for the Knights of Columbus work. 
Their secretaries and field workers have been enlisted from 
among the best class of Catholics and the fact that no fewer 
than 1,500 men between forty and fifty years of age from all 
parts of the country volunteered for service with the Knights 
shows how deeply the Catholic manhood of the country has 
responded. 

But all this of course has taken money. The budget for the 
first year called for an expenditure of $7,000,000, one-third of 
which went for construction and equipment, nearly one-fourth 
for chaplains, secretaries and current supplies, one-fifth for 
operation and about one million for the extension of the work. 
The administration, however, has cost but $100,000, scarcely more 
than one and one-half per cent. But the erection of further 
buildings in this country, in France, in Great Britain, and in Italy, 
both behind the lines and in centers where the soldiers flock to 
spend their furloughs as well as at hospital bases, now demands 
an immense amplification of expenditure. The Knights of 
Columbus budget for the current year of war work calls for 
a total approximation of $50,000,000, and anyone who knows what 
has already been accomplished and yet how great will be the 
needs of an army of from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 men will 
readily recognize the necessity for this. There is no doubt at all, 
now that we have come to realize that all our national energies 
must be turned to making this war victorious, that even this 
budget will find due support. The generosity of Americans has 
been awakened and Catholics and non-Catholics will surely unite 
as they have done on previous calls in making this successful. 

The cause is one of the worthiest that has ever been presented 
to the American people, for it represents the organization of 
social service in behalf of the men who are offering life and 
limb for the liberties of us all. There is no sentimentality in the 
matter; indeed it is almost a question of plain duty, for the rest 
of us, without question, should give in something like this same 
measure that our brave fellows training here and fighting over 
there are giving. They are literally offering their all. The 
Knights of Columbus are calmly asking for what would have 
seemed an almost impossible sum before the war, but now it is 
not only within the bounds of reason but actually represents the 
consummation of a duty that should be fulfilled. All the hignest 
motives urge us to be generous; our love of liberty for our- 
selves and for others, our love of religion and the necessity we 
realize of its being given a place in the world’s great focus of 
interest, but above all that law of charity which dictates that we 
should do for others as we would be done by. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


One Sunday’s Impressions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
On a recent Sunday, in his sermon on purity, our pastor im- 
pressing upon parents their responsibility for the public amuse- 
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ments attended by their children, quoted that terrible warning of 
Christ’s: “ He that shall scandalize one of those little ones that 
believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck and that he should be drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” 

Home, after Mass, I read again the article by the “ Ursuline 
Religious” on “‘ Movies’ and the Young,” reprinted in the 
Catholic Mind for April 22, 1918, and, in connection with such 
film-plays as “Cleopatra,” these earnest and appealing words 
seemed to re-echo those I had just heard from the pulpit: 


Must we spend our time in rooting out each day some 
noxious plant whose seed was planted in your child’s soul 
by a suggestive moving-picture film? Do you know that 
your daughters, taught by the exciting school of the picture- 
screen, are half-convinced already that “love” justifies 
anything? That “a woman has the right to live her own 
life” as she pleases? That, in short, they are in danger 
of growing up with the most crooked notions unless some- 
body straightens them out before it is too late? Do you 
even suspect that ideas antagonistic to faith and morals 
are being imbibed by your children and are likely to spring 
into action just as soon as those children are old enough 
to escape from your loving care? 


On the evening of the same Sunday as I passed along Broad- 
way in the trolley-car, my attention was caught by an electric 
sign which blazed out among the lights on the “Great White 
Way” and announced that a very “ popular” film-producer was 
presenting an even more “ popular” actress in a most salacious 
picture-play. 

To one familiar with the process by which the once Christian 
city of New York is becoming orientalized, there was nothing 
startling in this announcement. In fact, from the box-office 
point of view nothing could be more opportune. A _ recent 
odious scandal in London over this play would help the man- 
ager who, in its production, was only being true to his type and 
living up to his reputation, while the noted, not to say notorious, 
actress he had selected would have her due share of exploitation. 
Hundreds of people passed along Broadway, young and old, 
and many of the brave lads of our army and navy. Upon all 
shone down this baleful sign as if in mockery of Christian ideals 
of faith and conduct, and flouting the moral discipline and re- 
straint imposed upon the defenders of our country. 

I could not help wondering if among the crowd there might 
be some of the Christian gentlemen who only recently had been 
persuaded to stand sponsor for this enterprising manager and 
who must realize that they, too, were an important factor in 
advertising him and his wares. Surely an entangling alliance 
hardly to be justified, even if made for a temporary advantage, 
in a good cause. 


Brooklyn. ALFRED YOUNG. 


A Wholesome Motto 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some years ago, while living in a boarding house, I met an 
elderly lady and her daughter. The latter was a stenographer 
holding a very ordinary position with a very small salary. The 
mother had some church work which I presume helped to de- 
fray her expenses. I had seen so many stenographers and other 
workers moaning about their hard lot that I wondered why the 
young lady above mentioned always seemed so optimistic. One 
day she told me she belonged to a club, the members of which 
had for their motto: “ Not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter.” Would not this motto be a wholesome thing for young 
girls and boys to adopt? As it is, many of them never think 
of rendering any service but expect always to be served. If 
properly trained they would be ashamed to be found in the 
ranks of those who are willing “to be carried to the skies on 
flowery beds of ease, while a brother dies to win the prize and 
sails through bloody seas.” 


Chicago. B. A. A, B. 
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The Chaplains’ Cross 
A CCORDING to the Service Journals an army 
order has gone into effect changing the chaplains’ 
insignia from the Cross to the shepherd’s crook out of 
deference to the Jewish rabbis serving with the forces. 
They already possessed the privilege of substituting 
the crook for the regular chaplains’ insignia but they 
contended that there was no reason why a symbol could 
not be adopted suitable to all creeds and offensive to 
none. Asa result the new War Department order. 
There was very little to distinguish the chaplain from 
the line officer before the issuance of this order, with 
the Cross still marking his collar. If the Cross goes 
there will be nothing at all, for the shepherd’s crook is 
a very indefinite symbol and can easily be mistaken for 
the doctors’ caduceus. It may not be amiss to remark 
that there can be no cause for complaint on the part 
of the Jewish soldier regarding the allowance made by 
the military authorities for the observance of his relig- 
ious practices. In the army camps in this country ever 
since the call to the colors his holidays have been secured 
to him. Yet it was considered most remarkable in a 
certain camp last Good Friday that firing ceased on the 
artillery range for five minutes after the hour of three, 
out of deference to the request of a chaplain who re- 
minded the commanding officer that it was a day sacred 
to all Christians, and that all but a handful of the sol- 
diers who had been at the guns since sun-up were Chris- 
tians. This respite of five minutes was merely a favor 
granted to men whose whole religious belief centered 
on the Crucifixion. 
The quota of chaplains assigned to the different de- 
nominations is proportionate to the members of the 
denominations represented in the fighting forces. There 
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has never been any statement from the War Department 
announcing that there are fewer Christians in the army 
than non-Christians, or more Jewish chaplains than 
others. Why then discriminate against the majority out 
of deference to the minority, when the rights of the 
minority are already secured by allowing them to adopt 
their own insignia? 

In the English army there are many Indian troops, 
and they have rendered a good account of themselves 
since the beginning of the great war, yet Tommy Atkins 
in France and Flanders and far-off Mesopotamia has not 
been deprived of his “bully beef” because his little 
brown brother regards the cow as a sacred animal. 
“ Sahib,” said the Indian soldier to his English com- 
mander, “ you are eating my sacred cow.” “No,” re- 
plied the officer, “I am eating my cow and it is not 
sacred. You do not have to eat it, but you have to 
remember that you are not the whole army, but only a 
part of it, and not a very large part at that.” 


Large-Mesh Law 


VERY once in a while, or even oftener, that large 

body of intelligent yeomen, known as the great com- 
mon people, begins to stir uneasily. In the best sense 
of the abused term, these citizens are a “ law-abiding ” 
folk. They pay the law the practical reverence of ob- 
servance, and take for granted, until the opposite is 
shown beyond question, that right as well as might, is 
on the side of the civil authority. But even the most 
loyal citizen is sometimes forced to admit, either that 
a particular law is not, as it should be, a dictate of reason, 
or that it is so interpreted as to make the administration 
of justice little more than a farce. Few American 
States are wholly free from these anomalies, but New 
York, as a recent decision of the Appelate Division of 
the Supreme Court bears witness, seems to have more 
than her share. 

Following the political scandals of the last campaign. 
the Governor of the State convened an extraordinary 
term of the Supreme Court in the County of New York. 
Two Grand Juries impaneled by the Court, examined 
hundreds of witnesses, returned a large number of in- 
dictments, and urged the passage of laws making any 
future attempt to buy an election in New York, impos- 
sible. On the strength of these indictments, some sixty 
minor gentry stood trial, were convicted, and began to 
serve their respective sentences. But when indictments 
against men in high financial and political places were 
returned, the keen wits of certain practitioners at the 
bar were set to work. They discovered that the Court 
which had roused so much’ uneasiness in a group of 
reform politicians was, in point of fact, utterly without 
jurisdiction. There was a defect, a flaw, a rift within 
the lute, sufficient to make all attempts at legal harmony 
decidedly mute. For while the Governor, to quote the 
words of the Appellate Division, had ordered “ that 
notice of the extraordinary term should be published 
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twice, once in each week for two successive weeks, in 
two newspapers the notice was so published 
in one of the newspapers, and twice in one week in the 
other.” This decision, amply justified by legal if by 
no other precedent, “ apparently undoes the work of two 
Grand Juries,” writes a good authority. It makes void 
an extraordinary term of the Supreme Court, work in itself 
flawless in every particular, and incidentally, may cause a jail 
delivery that is little less than appalling. According to this view, 
convicted murderers, bigamists, forgers and other criminals, are 
let loose on the community. The cost to the people will 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

We have large-mesh law with a vengeance, when men 
indicted for crimes which make the continuance of our 
American political institutions impossible, need not even 
stand trial, provided they can pay the price asked by 
keen-eyed lawyers. No fault is here found with the 
Appellate Division. It is imperative that reasonable 
legal technicalities be observed to the letter, and the 
technicality directing the publication of the Governor’s 
order was reasonable. The fault is with the law in 
the case. There is no law, apparently, to touch the 
bungler, who failed to follow the technicality of publish- 
ing the order “twice, once in each week for two suc- 
cessive weeks, in two newspapers.” What is to prevent 
a similar error at some future time, in cases of even 
more serious import? Nothing whatever, because no 
culpability can be attached in law, to the bungler. If 
crime is a detriment to good order, large-mesh law is 
a positive menace. 


Is Industrial Peace Possible? 


STRONG argument for the possibility of a sound 
industrial peace is found in the a!most universal 
favor with which the peace plans, established at the in- 
stance of the Government between the representatives of 
capital, labor and the public for the duration of the war, 
have met on every hand. “No one, not fanatically 
irreconcilable,” says the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plas- 
terers’ Journal, in commenting on the work of the labor 
board, “can find fault with it. Under its terms neither 
capital nor labor can claim any advantage in the principles 
and policies laid down by it.” The existing standards of 
all parties are protected: 

Although labor foregoes its right to strike, its right to organize 
and treat collectively is affirmed, and where union conditions 
exist there is no modification of them. The right of all workers 
to a wage insuring the subsistence of themselves and their fam- 
ilies in health and reasonable comfort is declared, and there is 
no sex-distinction as to wages. The public, the third great 
party to the agreement, is assured of a maximum production 
of all war necessities, both on the part of employers and em- 
ployees, without artificial increase of cost. 

The agreement did not imply the end of industrial dis- 
putes, as the journal remarks ; but it established a means 
of at once progressing towards their peaceful settlement 
through mediation. Should such methods fail the agree- 
ment further provides that the final decision is to be made 
by an umpire chosen by lot from a list of ten names se- 
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lected by President Wilson. Why should not similar 
methods be successful in time of peace to the lasting ex- 
clusion of strikes and-lockouts, together with all the bit- 
terness they generate, the unhappiness and misery they 
cause, the harm they inflict upon production and the suf- 
fering they bring upon the innocent public ? 

That the possibility of a durable industrial peace 
through similar means is no idle utopian dream can read- 
ily be demonstrated by the success of the voluntary arbi- 
tration plan in the stove-molding industry. The trade- 
agreement drawn up in good faith by the representatives 
of the union and of the employers’ Defense Association, 
during a period of industrial conflict, was each year 
readjusted in a joint conference of three union men 
and three delegates of the employers’ association. The 
lasting peace thus established had continued unbroken 
for more than twenty-five years at the outbreak of the 
war. Why, then, could not similar plans be followed in 
all industries, not forgetting the interests of the general 
public? The tendency towards trade-agreements is the 
new and hopeful spirit in the labor movement. All the 
best powers of Christian laborers and employers should 
be devoted to its future development. 


Write That Letter! 


GE or sex, physical infirmity or duties of even 
higher importance at home, prevent many of us 
from following the flag across the sea. We concede that 
our presence on the fields of Europe would scarcely turn 
the tide of battle. In fact, we ruefully recognize that any 
well-organized army unit would be at a loss to find a 
place for us. We are willing but incapable assistants. 
Lacking the strength bestowed by Providence on certain 
of the lower animals, we could not aid an ammunition 
train along its perilous trip to the front. Without skill 
in domestic duties, we should be, at best, only tolerated in 
the camp’s kitchen. As bed-side nurses, we should but 
add to the grisly horrors of death. Our wishes are most 
decidedly not the index of our capabilities, for, summed 
up, our merits and demerits indicate that we were not 
made to fit in with the details of the modern science of 
warfare. Too poor to pay taxes and unable to fight, we 
are beginning to feel that in the world’s great war-drama 
we are cast for the ignoble part of a slacker. 

Yet we need not conclude that there is nothing for us 
to do, except, in the words of a soap-box orator, to “ sit 
down supinely.” Any man or woman who can write, 
can write a letter, and our soldiers like to receive letters 
from home. These epistles may lack the polished grace 
of a Cicero or a de Sévigné, but the homesick youngster 
on a foreign strand will be amply satisfied with “ more 
matter and less art.” Matter is what he yearns for, news 
from the old home-town. How is everybody? Who's 
got my “job”? Is the new bridge finished? Did Lyda 
marry Jim Bean, and where are they living? Remember 
he hasn’t seen the Georgetown Times or the Booneville 
Bugle, for an age, so tell him all the news. 
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Except the bad news. As you hope for salvation, keep 
that to yourself. Don’t let him carry the home burdens, 
but make your letters so “ homey ” and happy, and cheer- 
ful and chatty, that he will forget all about that last night 
expeditionary attack which wiped out about half of the 
party, including his closest friend. And don’t fail to write 
at least once a week. Skip your meals, forego that walk 
in the park, that trip to the beach, even firmly and con- 
scientiously drop a few of the spiritual exercises which 
fill your day, but don’t neglect that letter! If Our Blessed 
Saviour has promised a glorious reward for even a cup 
of cold water given in His Name, what is the reward in 
store, if your kindly letter brings a smile into the eyes of 
a soldier far from home? Letter-writing, under these 
circumstances, is much more than the exercise of a 
polite accomplishment, or the fulfilment of social eti- 
quette. To some down-hearted soldier-boy, whose young 
eves have long looked upon horrors which most of us 
cannot even conceive, your letters may be a means of 
grace, just less valuable to him than prayer and the 


Sacraments. 
Censorship and the “ Movies” 
A CLERICAL gentleman who some years ago ac- 
quired more notoriety than fame in “ uplifting” 
San Francisco’s Barbary Coast and environments, re- 
cently extended the field of his operations to New York. 
Heralded by the press, at fifty cents or thereabouts a line, 
he appeared amongst us, bearing in one hand the “ mes- 
sage of a purified city,” and in the other a roll, containing 
several thousand feet of film. The film purported to show 
how the city of San Francisco had been separated from 
its iniquities. It was destined to produce, on payment 
at the box-office, a similar wholesome effect in wicked 
New York, which for some months has been pursuing its 
busy way, unhindered and unhelped of “ uplifters” for 
revenue only. Unfortunately, however, New York’s 
Commissioner of Licenses decided that the film was not 
“uplifting” at all. In his opinion, it was nothing but a 
sordid attempt to commercialize lubricity. Prominent 
citizens, among them a police commissioner, the city 
chamberlain, and the Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
3rooklyn, agreed with the Commissioner, who forthwith 
forbade the exhibition of the film in the city of New 
York. On the reverend impressario’s appeal to the 
courts, Mr. Justice Mullan sustained the Commissioner, 
and for the present, this particular bit of commercialized 
vice will find no market in New York. 

All this is a simple story, but it throws the editor of the 
New York Times’ dramatic page into a state closely re- 
sembling hysteria. ‘“ Do the people of New York real- 
ize,” he asks, “ that a city official is empowered to decide 
for them, as parents decide for their children, what they 
shall be permitted to see in moving-picture theatres?” 
Most unfortunately, this question implies ignorance of 
the real facts in the case. Great as is the need, there is 
no official censorship of films in New York. When their 
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attention is directed to the matter, the police can act, 
under section 1140-a of the penal law, and the Commis- 
sioner of Licenses, subject to review by the courts, may 
bar films which in his judgment+offend public decency. 
That, at present, is the extent of censorship in New York. 
The censorship exercised by a. self-styled - national 
board, since it is often worthless, frequently mislead- 
ing, and never binding, may be regarded as practically 
non-existent. 

When will the makers of moving-pictures begin to 
clean house? When will they realize that articles of the 
New York Times type, and films of the variety imported 
into New York by the San Francisco clergyman, only 
serve to rouse a hitherto indifferent public to the need 
of stringent censorship? It is nothing less than a public 
scandal that, in this time of national peril, when at the 
bidding of our civil and ecclesiastical authorities we 
ought to be on our knees in prayer, the professional 
pander is allowed to exercise his infamous trade on the 
stage and in the moving-picture theater. This considera- 
tion, however, is far above the comprehension of many 
purveyors of public amusement. For these, censorship 
is not sufficient. Only a vigorous criminal prosecution 
will teach them that decency is the best policy. 


France’s “ Fighting Priests ” 

66 HERE are about 25,000 priests in the army, but 

only 300 of them are officially appointed as mili- 
tary chaplains wearing three stripes,” writes M. Maurice 
Barrés in his recently translated book, “ The Faith of 
France.” Those numbers, no doubt, were far more 
accurate at the beginning of the war than they are now, 
for during the past four years thousands of French 
priests must have died for their country, leaving few to 
take their places in the ranks of the clergy. It is safe 
to say that in proportion to their numbers more priests 
have fallen in battle than any other class of people. 
For the spirit of self-sacrifice which they received with 
the holy oils on their ordination day was made so strong 
a habit by the years they subsequently passed in the 
sacred ministry, that now as “ fighting priests,” they are 
the first to volunteer for every post of danger and are 
always shining examples of the purest patriotism to their 
fellow-soldiers. , 

The letters which M. Barrés quotes in his book indicate 
the high motives which fire the hearts of these soldier- 
priests who unite a crusader’s courage with an apostle’s 
zeal. Father de Gironde, for instance, who was killed 
in the battle of Ypres on December 7, 1914, exclaimed: 

To die young, to die a priest, a soldier, while attacking, while 
advancing, in the full performance of one’s sacerdotal privi- 
leges, or perhaps giving absolution; to shed my blood for the 
Church, for France, for my friends, for all whose hearts are 
filled with the same ideal as my own, and for others who know 
the joy of belief. Ah, how beautiful this is! 

The other priests who died in Father Gironde’s dis- 
positions are so numerous that M. Barrés cannot name 





























them all. The month of September (1915) alone sup- 
plied him with 156 personal records of priests and 
religious who were slain in Champagne on the field of 
honor; 216 died gloriously during the battle of Verdun 
in 1916, and the author says that he had in his hands 
early in 1917 “ the official text of 3,744 members of the 
clergy and of the Religious Orders who have been cited 
for recognition and who were deemed worthy of the 
six or seven stars, or palms.” 

When the war is at last ended will victorious France 
forget the whole-hearted devotion of her priests, those 
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brave men whose sacred character should have freed 
them from the obligation of fighting and dying with 
rifles in their hands? The toll taken from the ranks of 
the French clergy by the dreadful carnage of the last 
four years will certainly create for the Bishops an after- 
war problem of the gravest character. The people of 
France, let us hope, will not then allow the unbelieving 
Government of the country to increase the Church’s 
trials by continuing that deplorable policy of persecution 
which now, even in war-time, is subjecting to “souperism”’ 
the helpless orphans of France’s heroic soldier-dead. 


Literature 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


AMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, according to the judg- 
ments of his contemporaries, was, in many spheres of intel- 


lectual life, a giant of varying proportions and statures. “ The 
only wonderful man I ever knew” said Wordsworth. “A 
subtle-souled psychologist” was the verdict of Shelley. “ The 


largest, and most spacious intellect, the subtlest and most com- 
prehensive that has yet existed among men,” wrote De Quincey. 
And Carlyle, though adverse to Coleridge in many ways, states 
that he was “a king of men,” “ All other men whom I have ever 
known are as mere children to him,” said Southey and Hazlitt 
wrote, “ The only person I ever knew who answered to the idea 
of a man of genius.” His powers of conversation were unmis- 
takable; for he drew many gifted scholars in his retreat 
at Highgate. Madame de Staél marveled at his quick mind and 
ready tongue; Talfourd writes of seeing “the palm trees wave 
and the pyramids tower in the long perspective of his style.’ As 
a critic, especially of Shakespeare, and of the current ideas con- 
cerning poetry, his judgment was taken as ultimate; as a phi- 
losopher, he was classed with Berkeley, and as a poet, says one, 
“Alone perhaps of all men that ever lived he was ever a poet, 
in all his moods—and they were many—inspired.” 

The modern critics with more discernment, not being in- 
fluenced by the charm of his personality, are less lavish with 
their praise, and in some cases, quite skeptical. E. R. Whipple, 
for instance, thinks that Coleridge was half-poet, half-charlatan. 
Professor Saintsbury believes that “ Kubla Khan” is the greatest 
piece of poetry in the English language; Stopford Brooke 
writes: “All that he did excellently might be bound up in 
twenty pages, but it should be bound in gold.” 

Coleridge’s contemporaries saw in him a remarkable intellect ; 
their judgments of him were based more on what he could do 
than on what he actually accomplished. They were always pre- 
dicting the triumphs that were to be his in various intellectual 
spheres. These triumphs consist, briefly, in a book of poems, of 
which three are of the first order, and four others of undoubted 
excellence; then there is his “ Litteraria Biographia,” made up 
for the most part of notes on his conversation and lectures, a 
speech or two of no great value, and his “ Aids to Reflection” 
and “Church and State.” 

Coleridge’s life was a series of beginnings, promises, miseries, 
a few triumphs and many failures. Born at Ottery, St. Mary’s, 
Devonshire, on October 21, 1772, he passed through the schools 
at Christ’s Hospital, and advanced as far as Cambridge. His 
university career, however, was never completed; he joined the 
army but soon wearied of it. On his discharge, he was rein- 
stated at Cambridge and began with Southey to formulate plans 
for a new republic, called “ Pantisocracy,” which was to be built 
on the banks of the Susquehanna. On the failure of these plans 
and his withdrawal from the university, he started a newspaper 





named “The Friend,” lectured on many occasions, though on 
many other occasions failed to make his appearance. His married 
life was happy for a time, but his wife eventually decided that she 
could receive better support from her parents than from him. 
As a Unitarian minister and preacher, he gave considerable 
promise. His greatest misfortune was the opium habit he con- 
tracted; for his life thereafter was full of despair, fitful attempts 
at work, hope and remorse. And his greatest triumph was, when 
placing himself in the hands of Dr. Gillman at Highgate, he 
subjected himself to a drastic regimen. He died on July 25, 1834. 

There were two main reasons for Coleridge’s failures and 
half-successes; an abnormally weak will and a dejection of 
spirit, which being fostered by his peculiar turn of imagination, 
killed anything like inspiration or enthusiasm. He was never 
capable of bringing a project to completion; he easily succumbed 
to the opium habit; he was never master of his time or talents. 
His imagination turned towards the dark, mysterious things in 
life. A mere glance at the contents of his poems shows us where 
his weak point lay. They bear such titles as: “Ode to Dejec- 


tion,” “Fears in Solitude,” “ Visionary Hope,” “ Melancholy,” 
“Pains of Sleep,” “ Remorse,” etc. The keynote of his poetry, 
undoubtedly is struck in the “Ode to Dejection.” The poems 


worth reading are centered about this main idea. 


A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief 

In word or sigh or tear. 


The three poems of the year 1797-1798, on which his reputa- 
tion stands, “The Ancient Mariner,” “Kubla Khan,” and 
“ Christabel,” tingle with this grief: a kind of suppressed horror, 
which certainly is unnatural, and which grows darker and drear- 
ier through these three productions. Finally it becomes hope- 
less in his later poems. “Sad lot to have no hope,” we read in 
“Visionary Hope,” and in the “Ode to Dejection.” “ But now 
afflictions bow me down to earth.” 

His imagination was a peculiar mixture, Hindu and old Eng- 
lish, diabolical and angelic, intensely real and intensely airy-fairy, 
with the predominance strongly in favor of the Hindu and dia- 
bolical. The subjects that suited him best were unnatural and 
in some cases unhealthy. The poem “ Christabel” was the child 
of a no common-sense dream. “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan” deal with a distorted world made somehow real. 
If we study these poems we find there a definite atmosphere of 
horror which would please the Eastern mind. There is some- 
thing infernal about the woman in the grove “ wailing for her 
demon lover” and “the scream of agony by torture long drawn 
out.” In “The Ancient Mariner” we perceive the Hindu’s 
aspect of nature, with the “star-dogged Moon,” the “hellish 
thing” of killing a sacred bird, “the hot and copper sky,” the 
deep that rotted, with the slimy things crawling on the waves, 
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and the souls passing by “like the whizz of my cross-bow.” Even 
the penance which the Ancient Mariner was forced to perform 
reminds us of the dervish. “ Christabel” shows us another atti- 
tude of this Eastern spirit. With its meaning obscure and dark 
the poem has an atmosphere of horror and revenge. “Kubla 
Khan,” however, is written in a kindlier spirit, but with a certain 
haunting music that brings back memories of the charmer and 
his snake. It may be said that “ Kubla Khan” is the dream of 
a good Hindu, “ Christabel” of a bad Hindu and “ The Ancient 
Mariner” of a converted Hindu, and all of a clever Hindu. 
There is, however, another spirit about the poems of Cole- 
ridge; his angelic side. Being eminently master of the ballad 
style he could not help manifesting many of the good qualities 
of the old English bards. He seemed to grasp the earnest, child- 
like, almost superstitious spirit of the ballad, along with the 
shifting of word-harmony to suit sense and emotion, and the 
choice of quaint diction. “The Ancient Mariner,” “Love,” 
“The Dark Ladie,” are written in this meter, while “ Christabel,” 
though not strictly a metrical ballad, produces many of its effects. 
Coleridge is rated high in the rank of poets, because in his 
best poems he developed a new technique almost to the point of 
perfection. There is hardly a slip in “The Ancient Mariner,” 
only four or five perhaps in “ Christabel,” and none at all in 
“Kubla Khan.” Coleridge produced a new order of things 
prosodically. Professor Saintsbury remarks: “In Kubla Khan 
Coleridge adjusted the older prosody absolutely and definitely to 
the newer poetry.” Though he was the interpreter of the dream- 
world, still his intense earnestness throws the cloak of reality 
over his poems; he firmly believed in his dreams, and before 
his readers have finished his poems they grasp the poet’s atti- 
tude of mind and become believers too, which is a sure sign that 
Coleridge was a genius. Rogpert A. Parsons, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


E. K. Means. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

To invoke the kindly aid of a frayed phrase, but most ap- 
plicable in the present instance, this volume of short stories is a 
“real contribution” to the history of the Southern post-bellum 
darkey. Furthermore, to any reader who can readily follow 
negro dialect, it will be a source of pure delight. The quaint, 
wise folk-lore made immortal by the sweet spirit of Joel Chandler 
Harris, gives a superb picture of plantation life before the war, 
and of the slave who, forgetful of his own precarious position, 
“re-echoed all his master’s prejudice of caste and pride of fam- 
ily.” Other aspects, hardly less winning, of the old times that 
have passed away forever, have been caught and fixed, by the 
genius of Thomas Nelson Page. 

In the present volume which, by what must seem a mere 
affectation has been left without a name, Mr. E. K. Means writes 
of the children of the old slaves. Millions of them live today 
in the small Southern villages, almost as care-free, and as de- 
pendent upon the “ white folks,” as their simpler ancestors. But 
the years that have passed since the close of the Civil War, and 
the opening of the free school and the voting-booth to the negro, 
have brought with them many changes of character and tempera- 
ment. The child of the slave is passing, to be replaced by the 
half-educated, impudent, shiftless negro of the transition period, 
who too often has all the defects and none of the virtues which 
made the old-time darkey so lovable. Soon, writes Mr. Means, 
“he will be a memory, like Uncle Remus.” Prophecy is always 
dangerous, but there are qualities in these eight stories which in- 
dicate that their author may rightly take his place with Harris 
and with Page. An occasional exaggeration in tone and incident 
indicates a style not yet perfected, and is but a minor literary 
sin. Mr. Means has a story to tell, a story that is transcribed 
from life, and ought to last as long as men are interested in the 
thoughts and the emotions that are rooted in the souls of their 
Fr. k. B. 


fellews. 
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Attack: An Infantry Subaltern’s Impressions of July Ist, 
1916. By Epwarp G. D. Liverinc. With an Introduction by 
Joun Maserietp. New York: The Macmillan Co. $0.75. 

“No. 6”: A Few Pages from the Diary of an Ambulance 
Driver. By C. pe Frorez. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The attack on the fortified village of Gommecourt, which 
Mr. Liveing so graphically describes in the first of these books, 
was part of the Allied drive which began the battle of the 
Somme. It is so simple and vivid an account of a modern en- 
gagement that the reader will doubtless agree with Mr. Mase- 
field that no better one “has been written in England since the 
war began.” There are but four chapters in the volume: 
“Gathering for Attack,” “ Eve of Attack,” “ Attack,” and “ Toll 
of Attack,” and they tell only of what the author actually 
thought, saw and did during the battle up to the time he was 
struck down and invalided home. Mr. Liveing pays a tribute 
to the unforgettable “sympathy and kindness” of the “R. C. 
padre” who attended to his wounds, remarks how impressed 
he was by seeing German prisoners behind the lines taking care 
of the British wounded, and gives the following account of 
his reflections just before the attack began that he took part in: 


I had an excessive desire for the time to come when | 
could go “ over the top,” when I should be free at last from 
the noise of the bombardment, free from the prison of my 
trench, free to walk across that patch of No Man’s Land 
and opposing trenches till I got to my objective, or, = | 
did not go that far, to have my fate decided for better or 
for worse. I experienced, too, moments of intense fear 
during close bombardment. I felt that if I was blown up it 
would be the end of all things so far as I was concerned. 
The idea of after-life seemed ridiculous in the presence of 
such frightful destructive force. Again the prayer of that 
old cavalier kept coming to my mind, [“‘ Lord, I shall be 
very busy this day. I may forget Thee, but do not Thou 
forget me.”] At any rate, one could but do one’s best, and 
I hoped that a higher power than all that which was around 
would not overlook me or any other fellows on that day. At 
one time, not very long before the moment of attack, I felt 
to its intensest depth the truth of the proverb, “Carpe diem.” 
What was time? I had another twenty minutes in which 
to live in comparative safety. What was the difference 
between twenty minutes and twenty years? Really and truly 
what was the difference? I was living at present, and that 
was enough. 

C. de Florez was the driver of Ambulance “No. 6,” a Fiat 
automobile, and it was his duty to speed to the front and “ evac- 
uate” malades and blessés and carry them to the base hos- 
pitals as quickly, yet with as little jouncing, as possible. The 
horrors and suffering of this “ scientific” war, in which half the 
brains of the world are trying to exterminate the other half, 
are vividly depicted in the author’s diary. He fears that “ un- 
der the present conditions of fighting” the war will never end. 
“The resources of men and money are greater than the de- 
struction.” “Many of us went to Mass,” he records on more 
than one Sunday. “Catholics and Protestants alike seem to need 
a bit of religion.” There are a number of powerfully written 
pages in the book describing the dreadful carnage and desola- 
tion of modern war and other passages which feelingly ex- 
press Mr. de Florez’s sympathy with the brave wounded. Some 


of the verses in the volume are too gruesome to be artistic. 
W. D. 





Dieu Nous Aime. Par L’Appé Fétrx Kuen. Librairie Le- 
coff, J. Gahalda Editeur. Paris. 3 fr. 6. 

In presence of all the sorrows and tragedies which have over- 
whelmed the world and which in some cases have proved such 
a stumbling block to the faith of many, it is necessary to reaffirm 
the dogma of the Providence of God and to repeat to a genera- 
tion which more than any other has need of them the consoling 
words “God is love.” This thought has been the inspiration of 
the present volume. Its sub-title is “ Avec les Blessés”: “ With 
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the Wounded.” As an ambulance chaplain the Abbé Klein has 
come in contact with hundreds of the human wrecks cast away 
by the storm of war. He has realized that the central dogmas 
of our holy religion, especially that of the love of God for his 
erring children must be brought home to these sufferers and to 
all those who either in body or in soul have felt something of 
the great horror which is now passing over us. 

Confident in the power of all the truths of our religion to 
ennoble the heart of man, he boldly chooses the sublimest truths 
of faith to prove that God is love and that He loves us. He takes 
such subjects as “Lux in Tenebris”: Darkness indeed sur- 
rounds us, but a light shines in the midst of the darkness the 
ever-burning torch of God’s love; he finds lessons for our 
wretchedness in a contemplation of the hidden life of Our Lord, 
in the mission of St: John the Baptist, in Our Lady’s compassion, 
in the Resurrection of Christ, in the contemplation of the Good 
Shepherd, of the august mystery of the Trinity where God is 
known and loved adequately even as He knows and loves. All 
these truths the eloquent writer handles in a familiar and solid 
manner well-suited to the sufferers for whom the book was 
written, the wounded in body and the wounded in heart and mind 
and soul by the great war. 3. G3 


Footnotes to Formal Logic. By Charles H. Rieber. Berke- 


ley: University of California Press. 

This volume contains a series of eight essays on certain logical 
questions which have been much discussed in recent years by 
the absolute idealists and the pragmatists; for example, the 
import of judgment, the nature of inference, novelty and iden- 
tity in inference. Professor Rieber is an idealist, and in at- 
tempting to give an answer to his problems he relies very 
largely on the presuppositions of idealism. Certain of his 
criticisms of pragmatism and new realism are excellent. When 
dealing with an opponent of either of these schools, he is direct, 
clear, and penetrating. It is a marked characteristic of the 
absolute idealist and the pragmatist that the best parts of their 
writings are those in which they destroy each other. 

Professor Rieber says on p. 175: “ Improvement and progress 
are indeed dignified words. The modern enemy of tra- 
ditional logic and ethics declares that knowledge is limited to a 
world of comparatives, whose superlatives are never in sight. 

Any genuine improvement implies a direction, a goal. 
If we are in the least degree uncertain about the goal, we must 
in the same degree be uncertain about the improvement.” These 
words bear a close resemblance to the following passage in 
Chesterton’s “Heretics” (pp. 35-36): “As enunciated today 
‘progress’ is simply a comparative of which we have not set- 
tled the superlative. Progress, properly understood, has, 
indeed, a most dignified and legitimate meaning. Prog- 
ress by its very name indicates a direction; and the moment we 
are in the least doubtful about the direction, we become in the 
same degree doubtful about the progress.” But there is a pas- 
sage in Chesterton’s “ Orthodoxy” (p. 45) in which he gives a 
very accurate description of the idealistic philosophy which 
Professor Rieber upholds: “ There is a skeptic far more ter- 
rible than he who believes that everything began in matter. 
It is possible to meet the skeptic who believes that everything 
began in himself. He doubts not the existence of angels or 
devils, but the existence of men and cows. For him his own 
friends are a mythology made up by himself. He created his 
own father and his own mother.” How just these words of 
Mr. Chesterton are, may be seen from the following sentences 
of Professor Rieber: “ The nature of thought is to produce its 
own elements; it creates both itself and its members” (p. 126). 
“When we separate being from knowing, reality from thought, 
what is left is real non-being” (p. 151). “The self 
does beget the not-self” (p. 169). “Thought is incessantly dis- 
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covering that there is nothing genuinely outside of itself’’ (p. 
169). Mr. Chesterton rightly calls this a “horrible fancy.” 
i, 3. Es 





Motley and Other Poems. By WALTER DE LA Marr. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

“The beauty of the world has made me sad” seems to be 
the burden of this melodious poet’s song. He knows how to 
choose words that give the reader vivid pictures of this world’s 
fleeting loveliness, but he seldom holds out the hope of an un- 
fading beauty that will be seen in heaven by those who now 
keep their hearts uplifted. He sorrowfully sings: 


Clear eyes do dim at last. 
And cheeks outlive their rose 
Time heedless of the past, 
No loving-kindness knows; 
Chill unto mortal lip 
Still Lethe flows. 
And in these lines from “ Alone” Mr. De la Mare shows how 
skilfully he can create with a few short words, a strikingly 
somber scene: 


The abode of the nightingale is bare 
Flowered frost congeals in the gelid air, 
*The fox howls from his frozen lair: 

Alas, my loved one is gone 

I am alone 

It is winter. 


In poems like “ The Quarry,” “ Eyes,” “ The Old Men,” “ The 
Marionettes” and “ Farewell,” the author combines depth of 
thought with a musical flow of verse. The following lines on 
“The Sunken Garden” are in Mr. De la Mare’s best manner: 


Speak not—whisper not; 

Here bloweth thyme and bergamot 
Softly on the evening hour 

Secret herbs their spices shower 
Dark-spiked rosemary and myrrh, 
Lean-stalked, purple lavender; 
Hides within her bosom, too, 

All her sorrows, bitter rue. 


Breathe not—trespass not; 

Of this green and darkling spot, 
Latticed from the moon’s beams, 
Perchance a distant dreamer dreams; 
Perchance upon its darkening air, 
The unseen ghosts of children fare, 
Faintly swinging, sway and sweep, 
Like lovely sea-flowers in its deep; 
While, unmoved, to watch and ward, 
’Mid its gloomed and daisied sword 
Stands with bowed and dewy head 


That one little leaden Lad. 
W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Catholic Mind for July 22 should be of special interest 
to all who wish to understand the position taken by the Hier- 
archy of Ireland regarding conscription. Dr. Peter Coffey’s 
paper on “ The Ethics of Irish Conscription” gives the moral 
and historical arguments which justify the people’s resistance 
to the measure and in an article by the Rt. Rev. Patrick O’Don- 
nell, D.D., Bishop of Raphoe, entitled, ‘“‘ The Irish Bishops and 
Conscription,” his Lordship maintains that: 


The action of the Prelates was not a political move, much 
less something “ purely temporal and political,” as a certain 
body of English Catholics have assumed. In discharge of 
their pastoral office the Bishops in the past have adopted 
measures to cope with shortage of food, or wholesale emi- 
gration, or the defects of a bad land-system, or the evils of 
coercion or the want of university education. These are tem- 
poral concerns. But they are also concerns of mercy and 
justice, of the rights and dignity of men, of the essential 
interests of the Irish people. What the Prelates are now 
withstanding is a measure of dire oppression that is without 
warrant and without wisdom, and sure to defeat its own 


purpose. 
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The number ends with “ Why ‘ America First’”? a patriotic ad- 
dress by Father Francis X. Reilly, S.]. 





The new edition of Martin Anderson Nexo’s “ Pelle the Con- 
queror” (Holt, $4.00) fills two volumes of about 575 pages each. 
The author is a Dane who seems to describe in the four parts of 
the novel his own “ Boyhood,” “ Apprenticeship,” “ Great Strug- 
gle” and “ Victory.” The book is meant to picture “ from with- 
in” the life and career of a modern Socialist labor-leader who 
spent his boyhood on the island of Bornholm, in the Baltic, passed 
his youth as a shoemaker’s apprentice in Copenhagen, and in 
manhood became the triumphant champion of labor over the 
tyranny of capitalism. The work, which seems to be well trans- 
lated, contains many strong chapters describing the wretched- 
ness of the laboring poor but far too many vivid pictures also of 
their dissolute lives and lax morals as well. “ Pelle the Con- 
querer” is of course a Socialist tract which teaches that the 
International rather than Christianity is the cure for all the 
laborer’s ills. 

“Rough Rhymes of a Padre” (Doran, $0.50 net) by “ Wood- 
bine Willie,” M.C., Chaplain to the Forces, are well-named, for 
the effects of blood-shed and war are easily seen in the plain and 
at times vulgar outbursts in the volume. God and God’s ways 
are pretty fiercely challenged in the beginning of some of the 
poems but the writer has a unique way of showing himself and 
the reader, that God really knows what He is doing and that it 
is all for the best. Some of the pictures are powerful and their 
rough framework is almost forgotten in their vividness. 
“Well?” The first poem in the book and the “ Sorrow of God” 
are especially noteworthy——“ Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917” 
(Putnam, $2.00) is a volume of contemporary lyrics which should 
arouse fresh hopes for an era of literary excellence. The wide 
range of its subjects, the variety of its imagery and sentiment, 
and the versatility of its external expression make the work, on 
the whole, one of artistic worth. Though the selection of war 
lyrics is, for the most part admirable, the loud realism of several 
individual pieces can scarcely find support on the principles of 
art. It is a mistake to confound the interest or even sensation 
such verses may arouse, with the esthetic pleasure of real 
poetry. 

James Stephens, the author of a recent book of verse called 
“ Reincarnations ” (Macmillan, $1.00), explains in a note that the 
book ought to be called “ Plunders of Pieces of Eight,” or some- 
thing similar, for he has very imperfectly paraphrased, rather 
than faithfully translated, the poems of such Gaelic bards as 
Egan O’Rahilly and Antoine O’Raftery. The latter’s “ County 
Mayo,” however, of which the last two stanzas follow, is a 
translation: 

I say and swear my heart lifts up like the lifting of the tide, 

Rising up like the rising wind till fog or mist must go, 

When I remember Carra and Gallen close beside, 


And the gap of the Two Bushes, and the wide plains of 
Mayo. ; 


To Killaden, then, to the place where everything grows 
that is best; 
There are raspberries there and strawberries there and all 
that is good for men; 
And if I were only there in the middle of my folk my heart 
could rest, 
For age itself would leave me there and I'd be young again. 


The author’s attempts to put into English the poems of the 
old Irish bards are interesting, but, as he owns, he found the 
task beyond his powers. 





“Dramatic Moments in American Diplomacy” (Doubleday, 
Page, $1.25), by Ralph Page, is, in a mild way, a startling book. 
Despite our policy of non-interference in world-politics, we have 
frequently been drawn into controversy with foreign Govern- 
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ments. How our representatives, more by straightforward de- 
fiance and, at times, typical Yankee bluff, rather than by intrigue 
and secret machinations, averted wars and obtained our demands, 
is a thrilling story not found in most of our histories. Here are 
portrayed moments perilous to the nation and dangerous to the 
individual ; strange and whimsical incidents, as when Anson Bur- 
lingame, a Boston politician, was accredited the Ambassador 
from China, to the whole world. The later chapters of the 
book, dealing with events within the compass of our own years, 
are more interesting; the author gives the true history of our 
war with Spain, the revolution in Panama, which resulted in our 
building of the Canal, and the abortive attempts of German 
machinations against us in Samoa, in Manila Bay with Dewey, 
and in Venezuela. Mr. Page tells his story with a charm and 
grace that proves history to be anything but the insipid narrative 
found so often in our history books. 
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EDUCATION 
A New Danger for Our Schools 


HREE years ago, malicious charges were made against the 

Catholic secondary schools of Chicago preparing pupils for 
the city normal schools. The outcome was quite the opposite 
to what those responsible for the stir had anticipated. It brought 
to light the fact that of 104 pupils, representing eight Catholic 
high schools of the city, who had taken the normal entrance 
examinations that year, 99 had passed successfully. Not one of 
the many city high schools, maintained at an enormous annual 
expenditure, came anywhere near equaling this record. In fact, 
the showing of the city schools was so poor in contrast, that the 
agitation, resulting in the publication of these figures, had for its 
purpose the establishment of the rule to eliminate the examina- 
tions, and to admit to the normal school, only a fixed number 
of pupils from each of the high schools, private and public. This 
ridiculous proposal failed to pass, and the incident was forgotten, 
serving only to place on record the figures given above. 


CATHOLIC JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


HERE are still more interesting figures, bearing on the work 
of the parochial schools of the archdiocese of Chicago. The 
Rt. Rev. A. J. McGavick, D.D., Spiritual Director of the Arch- 
diocesan Union of the Holy Name Societies, reported recently 
on the “Big Brother work” of that organization. He cited 
statistics covering the appearance of youngsters before the 
Municipal Boys’ Court during the first five months of the current 
The total number was 2,148. The Catholic boys numbered 
1,097, or about one-half. I will not stop here ot show why this 
is a very moderate Catholic representation. Information had 
been secured regarding the education of all but twelve of the 
Catholic boys appearing before the court. It was found that less 
than one-third, 308, had attended the parochial schools, the re- 
mainder, 777, having attended the public schools. Chicago’s 
population of primary-school age is a little more than 412,000. 
Of these, 310,000 are in the public, and 102,000 in the Catholic 
schools, still, only one-seventh of the boys appearing before the 
Boys’ Court, had attended the parochial schools, virtually the 
whole of the remaining six-sevenths having atterded the public 
schools. Mindful of the further fact that scarcely one-half of 
the Catholic children of Chicago attend the parochial schools, 
we come to further illuminating figures regarding delinquency 
among the Catholic boys of Chicago, and the influence the Cath- 
olic schools are exerting for an honest and upright manhood. 
I have not been quoting secret archives hidden away in the 
vaults of the chancery of the archdiocese; what I have stated 
here has been given wide publication in the city.” The figures 
could be secured by any one sufficiently interested to procure 
them from their original source. But despite these facts, which 
are an irrefutable testimony to the educational excellence, to 
the moral power and to the general superiority over all others of 
the Catholic schools of the archdiocese, the Superintendent of 
the Chicago Public Schools, whose professional interest should 
be the maintenance of the highest standard in education, was 
one of a delegation that went to Washington to lobby for a bill 
establishing practically State monopoly of education which would 
strike a hard blow against the Catholic schools. 


year. 


A Dancerous BIL 


EVERAL bills of this nature have been proposed. That to 

which consideration is given here, is the tentative draft pre- 
pared by the National Education Association Commission on the 
National Emergency in Education, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Briefly, it creates a Department of 
Education, with a Secretary, and provides for the annual appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 to be divided between the various States, 
according to a complicated scheme based on population figures. 
*To secure its Federal allotment, each State must appropriate an 
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equal amount for the same purpose. One-twentieth of this sum 
is to be expended for the Americanization of immigrants; one- 
twentieth for the instruction of illiterates; five-tenths for the 
improvement of public schools of less than college grade; three- 
tenths for medical examination, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, and one-tenth for the training of teachers, particularly for 
the rural schools. Furthermore, the act provides that not one 
cent of the $100,000,000 shall be used either directly or indirectly 
to benefit in any manner any privately-owned or religiously- 
controlled school. There is much more of interest in the bill 
but this must suffice for the present. 

The bill, or one very similar, is certain to come before Congress 
shortly. It is in line with the tendency to vest more and more 
authority in the civil government. Possibly its proponents 
will claim that the bill is most modest in its provisions. Certainly 
some enthusiasts for the establishment of a Federal Department 
of Education hope to pr* far more radical authority in its hands. 
It is, moreover, quite c: tain that should a bill of the above type 
be adopted, there will be a constant stir for enlarging the powers 
of the Department of Education, so that unless public opinion 
asserts itself strongly to the opposite, we shall reach the unde- 
sirable goal of absolute State monopoly of education. 


STATE MonopoL_y AND EDUCATION 


ITTLE exposition is needed to show how unjust is the 

bill to private systems of education. As long as education 
is a department of the local government, Catholics in their 
endeavor to maintain their own schools have but to equal the 
local public effort. Not only is this done, but Catholics fre- 
quently surpass the State’s efforts. A bill of the sort in question 
puts the wealth of the nation at the disposal of, for instance, 
a rural school board, and will require that the Catholics of that 
district, in order to keep their schools on a par with the public 
institutions, make an effort equal to that which is possible for 
a rich and mighty nation. Let us here dispose of one doubt, if it 
exists; it is certain that if this tax is exacted of Catholics, they 
will not fail. But that is no reason why we should not seek to 
save ourselves from the injustice. 

It will be asserted immediately that the bill is wholly in accord 
with American principles of government; that the prohibition 
against the use of the Federal school funds for the support of 
any sectarian institutions is true to the letter of the Constitution. 
But it is likewise true that the Federal Government may not 
legislate against any religious denomination, directly or indirectly. 
The Government disavows any intention of conscripting labor 
in normal times. But supposing that the Government went into 
the manufacturing business on an enormous scale and paid fabu- 
lous wages which no privately owned concern could duplicate, 
so that a general increase of living costs resulted. The employees 
of the private manufacturers would face the choice either of 
leaving their present employment and attaching themselves to 
the Government-owned establishment, or of starving to death. 
And the Government’s assurance that it had not drafted labor 
would stand. The example holds good of Federal subsidies for 
public educational institutions only. 


Farr Pray ror CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

RECENT bulletin of the Catholic Educational Association 

calls attention to the danger that Catholic education will 
be dealt a severe blow through legislation and emphasizes the 
necessity of preparedness. But this we can set down as abso- 
lutely certain: the Catholic protests against a bill of the kind 
mentioned here, will be received with very little sympathy outside 
our own ranks. Even within there will be many who will be at 
odds with us. Men ordinarily ready to see that justice is done, 
will let the weight of their opinion be measured with that of 
those who from far less worthy motives are seeking to establish 
an actual State monopoly of education. The necessity of re- 
ligious education is far from being generally appreciated in 
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America. Not even all those professing a religious creed are in 
sympathy with religious schools. Added to this is a decided 
American inclination to condemn whatever is not understood, 
particularly if it has a religious angle. 

Catholic education must demand fair play. It cannot base its 
appeal on the primary reason for its existence for, if it does, it 
will find small audience. But it has another ground on which 
it can defend itself, one on which it is far more likely to meet 
victory. Men are losing patience with the present system of 
public education. The very movement to federalize the schools 
shows that under State control they have fallen short of the 
desired standard of excellence. The belief is that national con- 
trol is a cure-all. No attention is paid to the fact that whether 
the schools must battle for their effectiveness in State or Fed- 
eral legislature, they will meet the same polluting influence of 
politics. Our business men, who must pay the price of the in- 
competency and delinquency of employees, are daily interesting 
themselves more in the question of a system that fully educates 
the youth and does not merely hide imperfections beneath a high, 
non-wearing polish. The establishment of private schools in 
large industrial plants, to do what the grammar schools should 
have done, is testimony to this. The Catholic schools can go 
before the public with a telling argument to back their demand 
for fair treatment. They have achieved a standard of educa- 
tional excellence that is unsurpassed. We are coming daily to a 
better appreciation of the intelligent, high-principled, patriotic 
manhood which they have contributed to the nation. For the 
cause of Catholic education, for our own defense against a 
grievous and intended injustice, we must overcome our difference 
and be a little more assertive of the excellence of our educa- 


tional work. L. F. Happet, M.A. 


SOCIOLOGY 
“Who Steals My Purse” 


W E have had a deal of talk about the morality of our sol- 
diers; though the loudest clamor has been about their 
immorality. Somehow the fault-finders, who are the minority, 
always outcry the majority, who are satisfied; and no voice is so 
shrill as that of the professional “ investigator.” Why the con- 
duct of our own soldiers has been specially animadverted upon 
may be explained, perhaps, by the fact that they are our own; 
for, as Seneca puts it, “ Quidquid domi est, vile est,’ what is our 
own is cheapened. 

So it came to pass, not long ago, that certain good souls, during 
a visit to one of our cantonments, were persuaded that condi- 
tions were simply awful. Forthwith they proceeded to let the 
Republic know of what moral stuff its boys in khaki are made. 
Not only are they corrupt themselves, it was stated, but they were 
inoculating the countryside with the devil’s own virus. Maiden 
virtue was not safe out of doors, and not free from threat at 
home, and so forth. 

INVESTIGATING THE CANTON MENTS 


P EOPLE were deeply stirred. The authorities took up the 

accusations. The investigators were investigated, with the 
result that the fardel, borne by scandal, was found to be made 
up, for the most part, of “birds’ eggs, morrow morns and 
bladders burst.” It was another case of zeal taking the bit in 
its mouth and running riot. 

One grants that the accusers meant no harm. Only they did 
not stop to think. The trigger was pulled on sight, and when 
the gun went off we heard a reiteration of the time-worn and 
hollow excuse: “ We did not know it was loaded.” But belated 
excuses bring no sovereign cure for reputations shot to pieces. 
Our zealots did not stop to think that in the cantonments there 
are thousands of men brought together from widely separated 
parts of the country, men of very diverse environment, education 
and character. They did not reflect that the military authorities 
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watch jealously over the conduct of enlisted men, and that habits 
cannot be changed directly men are drafted and placed in train- 
ing camps. They forgot that the great body of our soldiers 
were very decent men before enlistment, and that there is con- 
vincing testimony of their being just as decent now. They did 
not examine how much blame attaches to certain civilians whom 
common decorum should keep away from the camps, but who 
insist on seeing and being seen. So long as there are beings 
with freedom of action and rules to transgress, there will be 
irregularities, but it is manifestly unjust to brand a whole can- 
tonment with wickedness because of delinquencies which are 
marked exceptions, which the great body of the men themselves 
condemn, which the military authorities strenuously try to pre- 
vent and consistently punish with severity. 

No one is astonished that there is more crime in a great city 
than in a small community. It would be wonderful if the case 
were otherwise. Now, in a cantonment, as there is a concentra- 
tion of men, so is there a certain concentration of lawless ten- 
dencies which, until discipline has made itself felt, will oc- 
casionally break out in irregular action. Even with discipline 
regularly established, because of the scarcity of confirmed angels, 
there will be back-slidings. However, it is quite safe to say 
that, on the average, law-breaking will be notably less than if 
the same men were scattered to their various home towns. And 
for three reasons. First, temptations are fewer; second, safe- 
guards are stronger and more numerous; third, retribution is 
surer, and punishment more effectively applied under military 
than under civil law. 


GoLp AND REPUTATION 


F INALLY the accusers acted, as meddlers generally do, stu- 
pidly. The best that can be said of their efforts is that they 
abetted calumny and furnished sensational “copy” for the news- 
papers. Strange, when one looks at it from the view-point of 
decency and Chris‘ian charity, strange and awful, that a person 
who will shrink from pilfering a neighbor’s flower-pot will not 
wink twice before despoiling another’s reputation or plucking 
at his honor. It was not Shakespeare who discovered that 


* Good name in man or woman . 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.” 


But in our own language, at least, no one has put the truth so 
well as Iago. We value the apothegm and quote it approvingly, 
not only because it expresses in brief and pointedly a truth that 
is the outgrowth of our common experience and conviction, but, 
in particular, it is the pithy and elegant utterance of a fact that 
touches each one of us very nearly indeed. 

Who steals my purse subjects me to a hardship, greater or less. 
Yet the theft of my gold leaves upon me no mark of dishonor. 
Upright men will pity my misfortune and still make place for 
me in the marts of exchange. “He that filches from me my 
good name” makes me so poor that I am adjudged a moral 
bankrupt by everyone who values the name and place of a trust- 
worthy man. Poverty may be unfortunate, but no man of sense 
holds it to be disgraceful. Poverty may force a man to live 
in loneliness and discomfort. But the poor man is pushed aside 
by an accident of fortune, not by personal unworthiness. The 
poor man may not be called to the tables of the rich, or asked 
to share in the councils of the powerful. This, rather because he 
lacks fine raiment and opportunity, than fitness of character; 
certainly not because he has forfeited his right to respect from 
his fellow-men. The man who has lost his good name is ostra- 
cized because he is branded as unclean. He is shunned because 
he is become a social leper. He is rated as an outcast stricken 
by a moral paresis, and is damned by the physicians who might 
heal him. He is spoken of only to warn others against him. If 
approached he must be, let it be cautiously done, as it were, with 
book, bell and candle. He is the spindrift of human kind, beaten 
about and dissipated by the breath of a wagging world. 
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OURSELVES AND OTHERS 

LL this is so clear that to dwell upon it seems like harping 

on a truism. . The school child appreciates that everyone 
has a natural right to a good name until one foregoes the right 
by misconduct, and hardly needs to be taught that to besmirch 
another’s reputation is a scurvy thing. If we have any doubt 
as to what we hold in the matter let us recall what we said, and 
especially what we thought, when we learned that some one had 
belittled our own character or motives or achievements. In fact, 
were our practice as clean-cut as our theory, this matter of back- 
biting and slander would have few difficulties. The trouble 
comes from the fact that we ruthlessly legislate for others’ 
actions, and thoughtlessly legalize our own; that we so readily 
accuse our neighbor, and so shiftily excuse ourselves; that we 
have such a persuasive doubt of others’ intentions, and such a 
flippant cocksureness of our own. Blessed is the man who has 
learned to temper his self-assurance with a dash of sweet dubiety. 
Blessed the man who has realized that mere theoretical charity 
is a very worthless commodity. You can buy a folio of it for 
a pittance at any second-hand book stall. And, again, a most 
hopeful complaint is a chronic attack of knowing one’s own 
business, and a very itching to mind it. F. J. McNirr, S.J. , 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Minimum Wage for 
: Women 
ALIFORNIA has passed a ten-dollar weekly minimum wage 
for women employed in professional and general offices, 
which became operative on July 2. The wage for beginners 
over eighteen years of age was fixed by the State Industrial 
Welfare Commission at $8.00 a week for the first six months, 
and $9.00 minimum for the second six months. After a year’s 
employment the $10.00 minimum must then be paid. To pre- 
vent abuses the number of women beginners permissible was 
set at not more than twenty-five per cent of the total number 
of employees. The lowest wage for minors under eighteen years 
of age is $7.00 a week, with a minimum of $10.00 after eighteen 
months employment. In cases of physical disability permission 
for the payment of a wage lower than the fixed minimum must 
be secured from the Commission, which will then determine the 
wage of the individual. 





President Indorses. Drive of 
Marquette Medical School 
ARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, is conducting its 
second great drive for funds. Its preceding campaign 
netted over $500,000, which was the goal set for that occasion. 
The new drive is to raise $1,000,000 as an endowment fund for 
the Marquette Medical School, which is one of the few class- 
A institutions in the United States, and enjoys the highest repu- 
tation in medical circles. It is announced that without such an 
endowment it would be impossible to continue this school. The 
drive is to raise $666,000 in Milwaukee, while the remainder of 
the $1,000,000 is promised by the Carnegie corporation if the 
former amount is contributed to the present campaign. The 
following letter, calling attention to the imperative need of sus- 
taining our medical schools in the present crisis, was received 
from President Wilson by the editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
a member of the campaign committee conducting the drive: 
My pbeEAR Mr. NieMAN: Your letter concerning the School 
of Medicine of the Marquette University gives me an oppor- 
tunity to express, as the Medical Advisory Commission of 
the Council of National Defense has already expressed, a 
very deep interest in the maintenance of our medical schools. 
It is of capital importance to the country that they should be 
maintained at as high a degree of efficiency as possible. 
Never before did the nation need so large a number of thor- 
oughly trained physicians and surgeons. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WItson. 


The fund is to be used solely as an endowment, and it is cal- 
culated that the interest from it, together with the income which 
the institution can rely on, will be just sufficient to continue the 
work. Marquette University Medical School will thus be one 
of the few endowed institutions of learning conducted under 
Catholic auspices. Gifts aggregating $175,000 were pledged at 
the very opening of the drive. 


Methodist Eulogy of 
St. Ignatius 
ITH the feast of St. Ignatius close at hand we can do 
no better than to quote the following eulogy of the Saint 
and of his Order which originally appeared in the Methodist 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate and was recently reprinted in 
Our Sunday Visitor: 


It is true that Protestant Britain gave us Z. Macauley and 
David Livingstone, that our own country has sent forth a 
Thorburn, a Bashford, and a Headland to work mightily for 
the Gospel ; yet it was Catholic Spain that gave birth to the 
first real modern missionary. This was Ignatius Loyola, a 
man with a world vision. It was the Jesuit priest who first 
broke down the barrier of seclusion in China and Japan and 
gave to a wondering posterity its first authentic news of these 
distant lands; it was the Jesuit priest in the days of French 
dominion in the valleys of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi, 
who bore with him the story of the Cross to the Indians, and 
who nurtured the soul life of the hardy French settlers 
in lower Canada; it was the Jesuit missionary who first 
planted education among his fellow-men, wherever the 
armies of Europe planted the flag of conquest and dominion. 
We owe debts to Ignatius Loyola—the splendid ideal of uni- 
versal missionary enterprise, and the union of a doctrinal 
loyalty and an efficient educational scheme. 


If we have frequently referred to unfair attacks and false 
statement from Methodist sources, we gladly acknowledge that 
we have likewise found within the Methodist Church some of 
our most candid and fearless champions. 


Not Aliens, but Children of 
Mother America 
[* an eloquent address at the unveiling of the service flag of 
the Holy Ghost parish, at St. Louis, the Rev. John Rothen- 
steiner showed that the proportion of service men from this 
Catholic German-speaking parish was more than two and a 
half times as great as that provided on the average by non- 
Catholic citizens of whatever nationality by descent or origin. 
Those, he said, who were born upon our soil love the ground 
on which they tread as sacred and inviolable, and are deter- 
mined, at the cost of life itself, to transmit it to their children 
as a sacred trust. 


Others among us, though born on alien soil, came here at 
this country’s invitation, not as beggars and parasites, but as 
lovers of the God-given rights of man: life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. Our fathers and brothers found this 
country, especially its western part, a vast wilderness, and 
they, together with the sturdy Irish immigrants and the 
native Americans from the East, transformed the wilderness 
of prairie, forest and swamp, into one great garden, watered 
by a thousand streams. Yes, wherever they or their children 
are found, in the great commercial and manufacturing cities, 
they have helped to the upbuilding of the nation. In the 
quiet, peaceful country-towns, in the unnumbered homesteads 
amid the waving grain, in every field of human endeavor, in 
art, in science, in commerce, in invention, in the councils of 
the nation and on its battlefields, in the sanctuary of the 
Church and in the halls of learning, they have done hard, 
honest, intelligent, successful work. They have always given. 
more than they received, in as far as their own earnest 
hearts and willing hands have created the wealth, which un- 
aided nature was unable to produce, and which remains to 
the nation, as much as to the individual owners, a priceless 
heritage for all time to come. 


Are they now the less patriotic, as he rightly said, that they 
do not lend their lips to cursings or to a propaganda of hatred? 
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They are pouring out their blood as freely as any, they are giv- 
ing bountifully of their wealth and of their service. Every roll 
of honor is starred with the names of their valiant sons who 
have paid their bond in full. What more can they do? “Let 
the great heart of America respond. We feel sure it will not 
blame but rather praise. We are not aliens. We are children 
of Mother America.” 


Three French Priests Receive 
Legion of Honor 
HE London Catholic War News Service recounts the heroic 
death of several priests recently killed at the front. It 
likewise refers to numerous military honors lately conferred 
upon the Catholic clergy. Thus the unusual award of the 
French Legion of Honor, the highest distinction in the army, 
was accorded to three French priests, two of whom are serving 
with the colors as combatants. The following are. the official 
details : 


Jean-Benoit Dutang, lieutenant in the 15th Battalion of 
Chasseurs (Abbé Dutang, a student at the Grand Seminaire 
of Belley). An officer of the first order. Has distinguished 
himself in all combats by his remarkable courage and cool- 
ness. From the 15th to the 27th of October, 1916, kept his 
men together under a violent and persistent bombardment, 
in spite of heavy losses. Though himself severely wounded, 
he continued to give an example of the finest spirit, and 


All had listened to the simple words of the village priest 
and been reminded that they were but pilgrims, and’ must 
not set their affections too deeply on farmstead or field, but 
on things which are eternal and beyond the chances and 
changes of this mortal life. When Christmas had come the 
bells had rung merrily, calling to the farmers as aforetime 
the Angels of Bethlehem had called to the shepherds, “O 
come, let us adore Him, Christ the Lord.” Holy days had 
come and gone, but never without the bells calling the peo- 
ple from the toil of the fields to rest and rejoicings in home 
and church. When the children went to First Communion, 
or when the Church’s blessing was given to a bridal pair, 
how happily the bells rang! And how sadly, when some 
old man finished his journey and went to his long home! 
Back home [in England] old people and young children 
often die without any notice being taken of their passing. 
They just slip away like the birds in autumn. But in the 
district about Maurepas neither man nor child could pass 
away unnoticed and unlamented. The bells tolled the news 
to all, and expressed the sorrow of all. Now the church 
in which the old and young had prayed, bridal parties re- 
joiced, and mourners wept, was no more. Only the bells 
remained. But as “ Music, when soft voices die, vibrates 
in the memory,” so there abide the spiritual experiences to 
which the bells called. 


May the bells of Maurepas soon again ring forth a jubilant 


peal in resurrected France! 


The Russian Catholic 


Mission 


only allowed himself to be taken to hospital after he had 
given an account of the situation to his captain, who was 
then in command. 

_Regis Cléry, captain in the 128th Infantry (the Abbé Cléry, 
vicaire of St. Pierre de Montrouge, Paris). An officer of 
courage and determination. The commander of his battalion 
having been put out of action at the beginning of an attack, 
he took over the command and continued the advance across 
the German lines, taking numerous prisoners. When the 
operation was over, he brought back his men in perfect order 
under a violent fire, being himself the last to leave the 
enemy's position. Twice wounded and three times men- 
tioned. 

The Abbé Eugéne R. C. Nicolas, chaplain to the stretcher- 


bearers of a division. Has shown several times admirable 
coolness and unwearying devotion, assisting the wounded 
and going into the most exposed places to encourage the 
men. Has given the finest example of courage and heed- 


lessness of danger. Has been mentioned four times. 


A N earnest appeal for the salvation of Russia is made by 
the Russian Catholic Mission, recently established in 
America for the purpose of spreading the Catholic Faith among 
the Russian schismatics and warmly approved by the Apostolic 
Delegate. In the days of Czarism Catholicism was proscribed 
in Russia. The religious longings of the people were tyranni- 
cally restricted within the bounds of a narrow nationalism. No 
wonder then that the reaction which followed now threatens 
to sweep them into unbelief. But the same revolution, says 
C. Auroroff, president of the new Russian Catholic Mission, 
has through the grace of God given us the opportunity of 
promoting the Catholic Faith where all religion is seemingly 
perishing among the Russian people. 


Today is the opportunity. Tomorrow it may be too late. 
Tomorrow their simplicity and trustfulness may have de- 


Thus while French officialdom continues to persecute the 
Church and seeks to rob her orphaned children of their Faith, 
her priests are decorated for valor and for patriotism on the 
field of honor. 


livered them into the hands of the Socialist, the anarchist 
and the atheist. When our Father shall ask us: “ Where 
is thy brother, the Russian?” shall we dare answer: “Am 1 
my brother’s keeper?” I am a Russian, and I know and feel 
how willing and ready my brothers are to return to the arms 





“The Bells of 


Maurepas ” 


HE Rev Thomas Tiplady, a Methodist chaplain, describes 
in his recent book, “ The Cross at the Front,” how he found 
nothing left of the church at Maurepas but two great bells which 
lay just where they fell when the steeple tumbled down under 
shell-fire. He writes: 


_ The church had gone, but its music lingered. In peace 
time, the music of the bells had floated out over the rolling 
downs and through the sleeping valleys that lie around the 
village. As the people ploughed the land, gathered in the 
corn, or tended their stock, the sound of the bells came to 
them as a voice from heaven. Daily, like the peasants in 
Millet’s picture, “ The Angelus,” they had, at the call of the 
bells bowed their heads and said an evening prayer ere the 
passing of the sun brought on the night, with its train of 
stars. On the first day of each new week they had left 
their fields at the sound of the music, and, donning their 
best garb, had sought in the church the absolution of their 
sins, and a fresh start. Mothers looking on the picture of 
the Virgin and Child had felt a new sacredness in the duties 
of motherhood. Fathers had gazed upon the crucifix and 
become reconciled to a life of self-renouncing labor for 
their offspring. Children, with wondering eyes, had looked 
upon the picture of the Angels surrounding the ascending 
Lord, and felt the power and glory of the world to come. 


of the Catholic Church. 

But has not the wave of anarchy completely overwhelmed 
the Russian people? Has it not completely rooted up their 
religious feeling and deft us no field for work? These are 
the questions asked by the Catholic world, and I am able to 
answer with a definite, “No.” The Russian people are in 
dire straits. If the Socialist and anarchist are allowed free 
play, they will be able to sway them and deliver them to the 
dangers of unbelief. If we extend to them the helping hand, 
it will be gratefully grasped, and we shall lead them back 
safely to salvation in the Catholic Church. We shall help 
them, and help them now. 

The immediate objects of the Mission are the distribution of 
literature, the organization of Russo-Catholic parishes in Ameri- 
ca, the provision of means for the maintenance of churches and 
priests at home, and finally the rendering of moral and material 
assistance to the Russo-Catholic Church in Russia. From its 
funds and from the money raised by special collections, the 
society will send financial aid, through approved ecclesiastical 
channels, to the Russian Catholic Bishops of the Eastern rite 
in Russia. The quarters of the new Russian Catholic Mission 
are at 234 Bakewell Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Membership is open 
to all Catholics of whatever nationality. “If the whole Catholic 
body will pay more attention to the religious darkness of Russia 
than to its political situation,” writes the president of the Mis- 
sion, “I am sure my dear Russian people will be saved.” 





